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POETRY. 


A LEGEND OF THE MIRROR. 


Lady! a tale oft sung, oft told, of true—~ 
Of woman’s faith, and man’s inconstancy - ; 
Alas! the pale, rathe flower, that drinks heaven’s 
dew 


And dies at eventide, is type of thee, 
Fond, trusting woman!—Skies of summer blue, 


A lover sun, that worships herb and tree: 
Then comes bleak pitiless night, with her damp 
veil 
Heralding ‘death! List, lady to my tale! - 
THE LEGEND. 
There is no sound in Charolle’s halls, 


Save the watch-dog’s sullen moan; 
No courser’s neigh in Charolle’s stalls: 
Where is Sir Eustace gone? 


There is no song in Charolle’s bowers, 
Where erst was voice and lute; 

The sun is gilding Charolle’s towers: 
Why is their Lady mute? 


O’er land and sea is Sir Eustace gone, 
At gallant Godfrey’s hest; 

He bears the banner of St. John, 
And the red eross on his breast. 


Oh! rush’d to Blanche’s eye the tear, 
And dimm’d that gem of blue: 

** Now, soothe thee, Love! nay, banish fear,— 
Is uot thine own knight true! 


‘¢ When the weary sun forgets the west, 
When the moon forgets the sea, 

When roses bloom on ocean’s crest,— 
Then am I false to thee!” 


The Lady Blanche has left her bower, 
Her hand is on the rein; 

And whither wends proud Charolle’s flower, 
Without her knightly train? - 


She wends o’er hill and plain, I ween, 
And yet she wends alone; 7m 
And now she seeks the forest 
And she stays by the Wizard’s Stone! 


**Oh! haste thee, haste thee, aged man!’? 
The Lady Blanche did say; 

And the soft low voice, like music, ran 
Along the forest gray. 


*¢ The hunter comes, with hill and bow; 
The shaft has left the string; 

And faint and wounded flies i. doe, 
To taste of the forest spring?” 


She paused: the breeze that kiss’d her cheek 
No answering echo gave; : 
** Father! a woman, worn and weak, 
Comes holy aid to crave!” . 


Then forth he came, that aged man, 
In foreign garb and strange, 

And the ashen face which, pale and wan, 
Long years could never change. 


** What seek you through the wild, Ladye? 
Why wend you here alone? 

And wherefore, fearlessly and free, 
Do you stand by the Wizard’s Stone? 


** Years have pass’d two-score and ten, 
Since voice has echo’d here; 

The huntsman shuns this darksome glen, 
And the hound forgoes the deer!’ 


** Father, the twelfth moon wanes to-night, 
Since Eustace cross’d the sea; 
My heart is sore, my hope is blight: 
s he still true to me?” 


Ladye, a long and lonesome ride, 
By mouptain and by stream, 

To learn that love’s an ebbing tide, 
And passion’s vow a dream! 


** But wilt thou dare the Magic Glass, 
Wherein is given to see 

The hidden mysteries that pass 
In climes beyond the sea’ 


** Maids have come to the Wizard’s Stone 
From city and from isle; 

But of hundred maids there was but one 
That left me with a smile!” 


“Oh, bring the Glass! Oh, bring the Glass! 
Be its tale of smiles or tears; 


Better the church-yard’s wav grass, 
Than another ta of fears.? 


Then forth he brought that Mirror brigh 
And placed it in oa hand: ‘ 


Strange forms are rising on her sight 
Of men in a foreign land. 


— — 


What saw she there, that Ladye fair? . 
Foul Carnage aud his work; é 

Battle, and sword, and scymitar 
Red-cross, and turban’d Tark. 


And foremost of the first, a form 
She gloried there to see, 

The lightning of the battle’s storm— 
** My own true knight—’tis he!” 


And then a mist, as if a breath 
Had o’er the Mirror pass’d, 
Lighter than morning’s filmy wreath 
On rock and river cast. 


Another scene:—a gorgeous hall, 
Gem-lit from lodia’s wave; 

And forms whose beauty rivall’d all 
That Mecca’s promise gave. 


And there, in broidery of Tyre, 
And diadem of pearl, 

With hand upon a golden lyre, . 
Reclined a dark-hair’d girl. 


From out that deep lid’s short eclipse, 
How flash’d her eye the while; 

And, throned upon the ruby lips, 
How sweeily sat her smile! 


For seem’d it that the Ladye smiled, — 
Perchance the Ladye might,— 

When at her teet, like lion toil’d, 
There knelt a Red-cross Knight. 


And ever seem’d he suit to press, 
As lovers press, I wis: 

She bends to meet his fond caress— 
*© That face—Oh God! ’tis his!” 


She did not start, she did not weep— 
One long low death-lhke moan; 
And then as if eternal sleep 
Had chill’d her into stone, 


Her beauteous eye is set on all, 
With a wild and vacant stare: 

She stands beneath proud Charolle’s wall,— 
None know how Blanche came there, 


Dey pass’d alike, the long, the lone; 

low droop’d her lily head: 

Sir Eustace cross’d the foaming Rhone, — 
The Lady Blanche was—dead! 


SELECT TALES. 


PETER SIMPLE, OR THE TRIALS OF A 
YOUNG MIDSHIPMAN. 
By the author of Newton Foster. 
Now that I have been on board about a month, | 
find that my life is not disagreeable. I don’t smell 
the pitch and tar, and I get into my hammock with- 
out tumbling out on the other side. My messmates 
are good tempered, although they laugh at me very 
much; but [ must say that they are not very nice in 
their ideas of honour. They appear to consider that 
to take you in is a capital joke; and that because they 
laugh at the time they are cheating you, it becomes 
no cheating atall. A few days after 1 came on board, 
I purchased some tarts of the bumboat woman, as 
she is caHed; 1 wished to pay for them, but she had 
no change, and very civilly tuld me she would trust 
me. She opened a narrow book, and said that she 
would open an account with me, and I could pay her 
when I thought proper. ‘To this arrangement [ had 
no objection, and I sent up for different things until 
I thought that my account must have amounted to 
eleven or twelve shillings. As I promised my father 
that I never would run in debt, [ considered that it 
was then time that it should be settled. When I 
asked for it, what was my surprise to find that it 
amounted to £2. 14s. 6d. I declared that it was im- 
possible, and requested that she would allow me to 
look at the items, when I found that I was booked 
for at least three or four dozen tarts every day, or- 
dered by the young gentlemen ‘to be put down to 
Mr. Simple’s account.” 1 was very much shocked, 
not only at the sum of money which I had to pay, 
but also at the want of honesty on the part Mn 
messmates; but when I complained of it in the berth, 
they all laughed at me. 
_At last one of them said, *‘ Peter, tell the truth; 
did not your father caution you not to run in debt?” 
“Yes, he did,” replied I. a 
**1 know that very well,” replied he: ‘all fathers 
do the same when their sons leave them; it’s a mat- 
ter of course. Now observe, Peter; it is out of re- 
gard to you, that your messmates have been eating 
tarts at your expense. You @isobeyed your father’s, 
injunctions before you had been a month from home; 
and it is to give you a lesson that may be useful in 
after life, that os have considered it their duty to 
order the tarts. I trust it will not be thrown away 


never run up another.” 


upon you. Go to the woman, pay your il and 
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** That I certainly shall not,” replied I; and as I 
could not prove who ordered the tarts, and did not 
think it fair that the woman should lose her money, 
I went up and paid the bill, with a determination 
never to Open an account with any body again. 

But this left my pockets quite empty, so I wrote 
to my father, stating the whole transaction, and the 
consequent state of my finances. My father, in his 
answer, Observed that whatever might have been 
their motives, my messmates had done me « friendly 
act; and thatas 1 hud lost my money by my own care- 
lessness, | must not expect that he would allow me 
any more pocket money. But my mother, who add- 
ed a postscript to his letter, slipped in a five pound 
note, and I do believe that it was with my father’s 
sanction, although he pretended to be very angry at 
my forgetting his injunctions. This timely relief 
made me quite comfortable again. What a pleasure 
it is to receive a letter from one’s friends when far 
away, especially when there is some money in it! 

A few days before this, Mr. Falcon, the first 
lieutenant, ordered me to put on my side arms to go 
away on duty, I replied, that I had neither dirk or 
cocked hut, although I had applied for them. He 
laughed at my story, and sent me on shore with the 
master, who bought them; and the first lieutenant 
sent up the bill to my father, who paid it, and wrote 
to thank him for histrouble. ‘That morning, the first 
lieutenant said to me, *‘ Now, Mr. Simple, we’ll 
take the shine off that cocked hat and dirk of yours. 
You will go in the boat with Mr. O'Brien, and take 
care that none of the men slip away from it, and get 
drunk at the tap.” 

This was the first time that I had ever been sent 
away on duty, and I was very proud of being an of- 
ficer in charge. I put on my full uniform, and was 
ready at the gangway a quarter of an hour before the 
men were piped away. We were ordered to the 
dock-yarl to draw sea-stores. When we arrived 
there, I was quite astonished at the piles of timber, 
the ranges of storehouses, and the immense anchors 
which lay on the wharf. There was such a bustle, 
every body appeared to be so busy, that I wanted to 
look every way at once. Close to where the boat 


landed, they were hauling a large frigate out of what | 


they called the basin; and I was so interested with 
the sight, that Lama sorry to say I quite forgot all 
about the boat’s crew, and my orders to look after 
them. What surprised me most was, that although 
the men employed appeared to be sailors, their 
language was very different from what [had been 
lately accustomed to on buard the frigate. Instead 
of damning and swearing, every body was so polite. 
** Oblige me with a pull of the starboard bow haw- 
ser, Mr. Jones,””—** Ease off the larboard hawser, 
Mr. Jenkins, if you please.”—‘‘Side her over, gen- 
tlemen, side her over.”—*‘* My compliments to Mr. 
Tomkins, and request he will cast off the quarter 
check. Side her over, gentlemen, side her over if 
you please. ”—** In the boat there, pull to Mr. Sim- 
mons, and beg he’ll do me the favour to check her 
as she swings. What’s the matter Mr. Johnson?”— 
** Vy, there’s one of them ere midshipmites has 
hrown a red hot tater out of the stern-port, and 
hit our officer in the eye.”—*‘* Report him to the 
commissioner, Mr. Wiggins; and oblige me by un- 
der-running the guess-warp. Tell Mr. Simkins, 
with my compliments, to coil away upon the jetty. 
Side her over, side her over, gentlemen, if you 
please.” 


I asked of a bystander who these people were, and 
he told me that they were dock-yard mateys. 

During the time that I was looking at the frigate 
being hauled out, two of the men belonging to the 
boat slipped away, and on my return they were not 
to be seen. I was very much frightened, for I knew 
that I had neglected my duty, and that on the first 
oceasion on which | had been intrusted witha respon- 
sible service. What todoldidnotknow. I ranup 
and down the dock-yard until I was quite out of 
breath, asking every body | met whether they had 
seen my two men. Many of them said they had 
seen plenty of men, but did not exactly know mine; 
some laughed, and called me agreenhorn. At last 
I met a midshipman, who told me that he had seen 
two men answering to my description on the roof of 
the coach starting for London, and that must be 
quick if | wished to catch them; and he would not 
stop to answer any more questions. I continued 
walking about the yard until I met twenty or thirty 
men with gray jackets and breeches, to whom I ap- 
plied for information; they told me that they had 
seen two sailors skulking behind the piles of timber. 
They crowded round me, and appeared very anx- 
ious to assist me, when they were summoned away 
to carry down a cable. I observed that they all had 


numbers on their jackets, and either one or two 


bright rings on their legs. I could not help inquir- 
ing, although I was in such a hurry, why the rings 


were worn. One of them replied that they were or- 


ders of merit, given to them for their good behavi- 
our. 


I was proceeding on very disconsolate, when, as I 


turned a corner, to my great delight, I met my men, 
who touched their hats and said, that they had been 
looking tor me. J did not believe that they told the 
truth, but I was so glad to recover them, that I did 
not scold. After I had gone on board, and taken off 
my «irk and cocked hat, I felt for my pocket hand- 
kerchief, and found that it was not in my pocket, 
having in all probability been taken out by the men 
in gray jackets, who, in conversation with my mess- 
mates, | discovered to be convicts, condemned to 
hard labour for stealing and picking pockets. 

A few days after, we all had leave from the first 
lieutenant to go to Portdown fair, but he would only 
allow the oldsters to sleep on shore. 

It really was a moet beautiful sight. The bright 
blue sky, and the coloured flags flapping about in all 
directions, the grass so green, and the white tents and 
booths, the sun shining so bright, and the shinin 
gilt gingerbread, the variety of toys and variety of 
noise, the quantity of people and the quantity of 
sweetmeats; little boys so happy, and shop people so 
polite, the music at the bocthis, and the bustle and 
eagerness of the people outside, made my heart 
quite jump. ‘There was Richardson, with a clown 
‘und harlequin, and such beautiful women, dressed in 
clothes all over spangles, dancing reels and waltzes, 
and looking so happy! There was Flint and Gyng- 
ell, with fellows tumbling overhead and heels play- 
ing such tricks—eating fire, and drawing yards of 
tape out of their mouths. ‘hen there was the Royal 
Circus, all the horses standing ina line, with men 
and women standing on their backs, waving flags, 
while the trumpeters blew their trumpets. And the 
largest giant in the world, and Mr. Paap, the small- 
est dwarf in the world, and a female dwarf, who was 
still smaller, and Miss Biffin, who did every thing 
without legs or arms. There was also the learned 
pig, and the Herefordshire ox, and a hundred other 
sights which I cannot now remember. We walked 
about for an hour or two seeing the outside of every 
thing: we determined to go and see the inside. First 
we went into Richardson’s, where we saw a bloody 
tragedy, with a ghost and thunder, and afterwards a 
pantomime full of tricks, and tumbling over one an- 
other. ‘hen we saw one or two other things, I for- 
get which, but this I know, that generally speaking, 
the outside was better than the inside, After this, 
fecling very hungry, we agreed to go into a booth 
and have something to eat. The tables were ranged 
all round, and in the centre there was a boarded plat- 
form for dancing. The ladies were there all ready 
dressed for partners; and the music was so lively, that 
I felevery much inclined to dance, but we had agreed 
to go and see the wild beasts fed at Mr. Polito’s 
menagerie, and it was now almost eight o’elock, we 
paid our bill and set off. It wasa very curious sight 
and better worth seeing than any thing in the fair; I 
never had an idea that there were so many strange 
animals in existence. They were all secured in iron 
cages, and a large chandelier, with twenty lights, 
hung in the centre of the booth, and lighted them 
up, while the keeper went round and stirred them 
up with his long pole, at the same time he gave us 
their histories, which were very interesting. I re- 
collect a few of them. There was the tapir,ja great 
pig with a long nose, a variety of the hiptostomass, 
which the keeper said was an amphibilious animal, 
as couldn’t live on land, and dies in the water—how- 
ever, it seemed to live very well in a cage. Then 
there was a kangaroo with its young ones peeping 
out of it—a most astonishing animal. The keeper 
said that it brought forth two young ones at a birth, 
and then took them into its stomach again, until they 
arrived at years of diseretion. Then there was the 
pelican of the wilderness, ([ shall not forget him,) 
with a large bag under his throat, which a man put 
on his head, as a night cap: this bird feeds its young 
with its own blood—when fish are searce, And there 
was the laughing hyena, who cries in the wood like 
a human being in distress, and devours those who 
come to his assistance—a sad instance of the depravi- 
ty of human nature, as the keeper observed. ‘There 
wasa beautiful creature, the royal Bengal tiger, only 
three years old, what growed ten inches every year, 
and never arrived at its full growth. “The one we 
saw measured, as the keeper told us, sixteen feet 
from the snout to the tail, and seventeen feet from 
the tail to the snout; but there must have been some 
mistake there. There was a young elephant and 
three lions, and several other animals, which I forget 
now, sol shall go on to describe the tragicul scene 
which occurred, 


The keeper had poked up‘all the animals, and had 
commenced feeding them. The great lion was 
growling and snarling over the shin bone of an ox, 
cracking it like a nut, when by some mismanage- 
ment, one end of the pole upon which the chandelier 
was suspended fell down, striking the door of the 
cage in which the lioness was at supper, and burst- 
ing itopen. It was all done in a second; the chan- 
delier tell, the cage opened, and the lioness 5 
out. I remember to this moment seeing the body of 


the lioness in the air, and then all as dark as pitch, 
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What a change! not a moment before all of us staring 
with delight and euriosity, and then to be left in dark- 
ness, horror and dismay! ‘There was such seream- 
ing and shrieking, such erying, and fighting, and 
ss and fainting, nobody knew where to go, or 

ow to find their way out. ‘The people crowded first 
on one side, and then on the other, as their fears in- 
stigated them. 1 was very soon jammed up with my 
back against the bars of one of the cages, and feeling 
some beast lay hold of me behind, made a desperate 
effort, and succeeded in climbing up to the cage 
above, not however without losing the seat of my 
trowsers, which the langhing hyena wonld not let 
go. I hardly knew where I was when I climbed up; 
but I knew the birds were mostly stationed above. 
However, that I might not have the front of my trow- 
sers torn as wellas the behind, as soon as I gained 
my footing I turned round, with my back to the bars 
of the cage, but I had not been there a minute, before 
I was attacked by something which digged into me 
like a pickaxe, and as the hyena had torn my clothes, 
I had no defence against it. To turn round would 
have been worse still; so after having received above 
a dozen stabs, | contrived by degrees to shift my po- 
sition, until I was opposite to another cage, but not 
until the pelican, for it was that brute, had drawn as 
much blood from me as would have fed his young 
for a week. J was surmising what danger 1 should 
next encounter, when to my joy I discovered that I 
had gained the open door from which the lioness had 
escaped. 1 crawled in, and pulled the door too af- 
ter me, thinking myself very fortunate; and there 1 
sat very quietly in a corner during the remainder of 
the noise and confusion. I had not been there but a 
few minutes, when the beef-eaters, as they were cal- 
led, who played the music outside, came in with 
torches and loaded muskets. The sight which pre- 
sented itself was truly shocking; twenty or thirty 
men, women and children, lay on the ground,and I 
thought at first the lioness had killed them all, but 
they were only in fits, or had been trampled down by 
the crowd. No one was seriously hurt. As for the 
lioness, she was not to be found: and as soon as it 
was ascertained that she had escaped, there was as 
much terror and scampering away outside, as there 
had been in the menagerie. It appeared afterwards, 
that the animal had been as much frightened as we 
had been, and had secreted herself under one of the 
wagons. It was some time before she could be 
found. At last}0’Brien, who was a very brave fel- 
low, went ahead of the beef-eaters, and saw her eyes 
glaring. ‘They borrowed a net or two from the carts 
which had brought calves to the fair, and threw them 
over her. When she was fairly entangled, they 
dragged her by the tail into the menagerie. All this 
while | had remained very quietly in the den, but 
when I perceived that its lawful, owner had come 
back again to retake possession, [ thought it was time 
to come out: sol called to my messmates, who with 
O’Brien was assisting the beef-eaters. They had not 
discovered me, and laughed very much when they 
saw where l was. One of the midshipmen shot the 
bolt of the door, so that I could not jump out, and 
then stirred me up with along pole. At last I con- 
trived to unbolt it again, and got out, when they 
laughed still more, at the seat of my trowsers being 
torn off. It was not exactly a laughing matter to me, 
although I had to congratulate my self on a very lucky 
escape; and so did my messmates think when I nar- 
rated my adventures, The pelican was the worst 

art of the business. O’Brien lent me a dark silk 
handkerchief, which I tied round my waist, and Jet 
drop behind, so that my misfortune might not attract 
any notice, and then we quitted the menagerie; but 
I was so stiff that I could scarcely walk. 

We then went to what they called the Ranelagh 
Gardens to see the fireworks, which were to be let 
off at ten o’clock, It was exactly ten when we paid 
for our admission, and we waited very patiently tor 
a quarter of an hour, but there were no signs of the 
fire-works being let off. The fact was, that the man 
to whom the gardens belonged, waited until more 
company should arrive, although the place was al- 
ready very full of people. Now the first Lieutenant 
had ordered the boat to wait forus until twelve o’clock 
and then ruturn on board; and as we were seven miles 
from Portsmouth, we had not much time to spare. 
We waited another quarter of an hour, and then it 
was agreed that as the fireworks were stated in the 
handbill to commence precisely at ten o’clock, that 
we were fully justified in letting them off ourselves. 


that he was treated very properly. He was, in his 
situation, a servant of the public, and he had behaved 
as if he wastheir master. Weall escaped very cle- 
verly, and taking another dilly, arrived at "Ports- 
mouth, and were down to the boat in goodtime.— 
‘The next day I was so stiff and in such pain that I 
was obliged to go to the doctor, who put me on the 
list, where I remained a week before I could return 
to my duty. So much for Portdown fair. 

It was on a Saturday that I returned to my duty, 

and Sunday being a fine day, we all went on shore to 
church with Mr, Falcon, the first lieutenant. We 
liked going to church very much, not, I am sorry to 
say, from religious feelings, but for the following 
reason:—the first lieutenant sat in a pew below, aud 
we were placed in the gallery above, where he could 
not see us, nor indeed could we see him. We al- 
ways remained very quiet, and I may say very de- 
voutly, during the time of the service, but the cler- 
gyman who delivered the sermon was so tedious, and 
had such a bad voice, that we generally slipped out 
as soon as he went up into the pulpit, and adjourned 
into a pastry-cook’s opposite, to eat cakes and tarts, 
and drink cherry brandy, which we infinitely pre- 
ferred to hearing a sermon. Some how or other, 
the first lieutenant had scent of our proceedings; we 
believed that the marine officer informed against us, 
and this Sanday he served us a pretty trick. We bad 
been at the pastry-cook’s as usual, and as soon as we 
perceived the people coming out of church, we put 
all our tarts and sweetmeats into our hats, which we 
then slipped on our heads, and took our station at 
the chureh-door, as if we had just come down from 
the gallery, and had been waiting for him, Instead, 
however, of appearing at the church-door, he walked 
up the street, and desired us to follow him to the 
boat. ‘The fact was, he had been in the back-room 
at the pastry-cook’s, watching our motions through 
the green blinds. We had no suspicion, but thought 
that he had come out of the church a little sooner 
than usual. When we arrived on board and followed 
him up the side, he said to us, as we came on deck, 
—‘*Walk aft, young gentlemen.” We did; and he 
desired us to **toe a line,”? which meant to stand in 
arow. ‘*Now, Mr. Dixon,” said he, **whut was the 
text to-day?” As he very often asked that question, 
we always left one in the church until the text was 
given out, who brought it to us in the pastry-cook’s 
shop, when we all marked it in our bibles to be ready 
if he asked us. Dixon immediately puiled out his 
bible where he had marked down the leaf, and read 
it. **QO! that was it,” said Mr. Falcon: “ you must 
have remarkable good ears, Mr. Dixon, to have heard 
the clergyman from the pastry-cook’s shop. Now, 
gentlemen, hats off, if you please.” We all slided 
off our hats, which, as he expected, were full of pas- 
try. ‘*Really, gentlemen,” said he, feeling the dif- 
erent papers of pastry and sweetmeats, ‘‘1 am quite 
delighted to perceive that you have not been to church 
for nothing. Few come away with so many good 
things pressed upon their seat of memory. Master- 
ut-arms, send all the ship’s boys aft.”’ 
‘The boys all came tumbling up the ladders, and 
the first lieutenant desired each of them to take a 
seat upon the carronade slides. When they were all 
stationed, he ordered us to go round with our hats 
and request their acceptance of a tart, which we were 
obliged to do, handing first to one and then to another 
till the hats were all empty. What annoyed,me more 
than all, was the grinning of the boys at their being 
served by us like footmen, as well as the ridicule and 
laughter of the whole ship’s company, who had as- 
sembled at the gangway. 

When all the pastry was devoured, the first lieu- 
tenant said, **There, gentlemen, now that you have 
your lesson for the day, you may go below.” We 
could not help laughing ourselves, when we went 
down into the berth. Mr. Falcon always punished 
so good-humouredly, and in some way or the other 
his punishments were connected with the description 
of the offence. He always had a remedy for every 
thing that he disapproved of, and the ship’s company 
used to call him Remedy Jack. 


MARRIAGE OF LEOPOLD. 

From the Correspondent of the Court Journal. 
Ihave just communicated with my friend M. de 
M » fresh from Compeigne, the recent seat of 
nuptial festivity. This ** time-honoured” gentleman 
has witnessed, in propria persona, all ihe public 


O’Brien went out and returned with a dozen penny | feces and spectacles of this so often fete-d city, and 


rattans, which he notched inthe end. The fireworks 
were on thé posts and stages, all ready, and it was 
agreed that we should light them all at once, and 
then mix with thecrowd. The oldsiers lighted ci- 
gars, and fixing them in the notched end of the canes 
continued to puff them until they were all well light- 
ed. They handed one to each of us, and at the word 
we all applied them to the match papers, and soon 
as the fire communicated, we threw down our canes 
and ran in among the crowd. In about half a min- 
ute, offthey all went in the most beautiful confusion; 
there were silver stars and golden stars, blue lights 
and Catharine-wheels, mines and bombs, Grecian 
furies and Roman candles, Chinese trees, rockets 
and illuminated mottoes, all firing away, cracking, 
popping, and fizzing at the same time. It was una- 
nimously agreed that it was a great improvement 
upon the intended show. The man to whom the 
belonged ran out of avbooth where he had 
en drinking beer at his ease, while his company 
were waiting, swearing vengeance against the pe 
trators; indeed, the next 


day he offered fifty pounds 
reward for the discovery of 


its envirens, for more than half a century, and is 
full of courtly aneedote; and as, with all his liwe 
eccentricities, M. de M— is the soul of truth, his 
outline of the late ceremony may be relied upon. 
The morning of the 9th was devoted to popular 
sports, and popular dejeunes a la fourchette, to which 
the guests did sterling justice; and at four o’clock, 
p- m., the theatre was opened gratis to all comers. 
At eight o’clock, the gran’ salle des Gardes, et le 
sulon de service of the magnificent Chateau de Com- 
peigne, were crowded with beauty and fashion, as- 
sembled from far and near, to witness the passage of 
the bridal cortege to the chapel of the Palace. In 
the meantime, preparations for the civil ceremony 
were making in the King’s cabinet; the King and 
Queen of the French, having dined en famille with 
the King of Belgium. At nine o’clock the privileged 
spectators were admitted into the Salle de Conseil, 
where the marriage act was read in a loud voice, by 
Baron Pasquier, who then addressed /es questions 


rpe- | @usage to the Royal bride and bridegroom, and af- 


ter their responses, the marriage was declared (egal. 


the offenders, but I think | 


The “high contracting parties” then signed the dete 


Ss 


de Marriage, in due order of etiquette; the witness- 
es next affixed their signatures, and this technical 
part of the solemnity terminated. The illustrious 
cortege now proceeded to the Palace Chapel, where 
the Bishop of Meaux, assisted by the two grand ca- 
pitular Vicars of Beauvais, performed the nuptial 
service according to the rites of the Catholic Church. 
The venerable prelate had previously made a short, 


attentive pair. The young Queen had, hitherto, sup- 
pressed her natural emotion: but, on quitting the 
chapel, she threw herself into the arms of her royal 
futher, who pressed her to the paternal bosom with 
the most touching solicitude. The same affectionate 
scene was repeated in the maternal arms, and in 
those of ail the Royal family. - The Protestant, and 
final ceremony, was solemnized in one of the saloons 
of the apartments of the King of Belgium; where a 
simple altar, a silver crucifix, a pupitre, and four 
tlambeaux were the only ornaments. ‘Ihe officiating 
minister was the Rev. Mr. Goepp, one of the presi- 
dent pastors of the Church de la Confession d’Augs- 
burgh, at Paris, who was assisted by a German 
priest of the same persuasion. ‘The allocution ad- 
dressed to the august couple by Mr. Geopp, was 
considered a imaster piece of pure anc unatfected 
piety. The whole concluded by an impressive in- 
vocation to the Most High, which produced a pow- 
erful effect upon the auditory. 

At hall-past ten o’clock, their Majesties of France 
and Belgium, with the whole of the Royal Family, 
retired into the interior of their apartments. lumi- 
nations, dances, and diversions of various kinds kept 
up the good folks abroad, till both gaiety and loyal- 
ty were obliged to have recourse **to nature’s soft re- 
storer, balmy sleep.” 

The most striking features of this important cere- 
mony, were its extreme simplicity, solemnity, and 
the absence not only of the pomp, but of the elite 
and ennobled of the land. His Excellency the Earl 
of Granville, as well as the Ambassadors of Austria 
and Prussia, were present, but their time was more 
engaged by diplomatic business, than by festive 
pleasure. Estatette after estafette, from Brussels, 
with news of ominous import, continually broke in 
upon the harmony of the otherwise happy scene; and, 
as if a sort of tatality attachedjtothe amiable Leopold, 
a courier with despatches of a most hostile nature, 
galloped into the court yard of the Chateau, at the 
very moment the indissoluble tie was binding and 
blending two illustrious destinies into one, Of 
course, this circumstance was not communicated to 
the Belgian Sovereign till after the ceremony; when 
a kingly, and diplomatic council was held, and Louis 
Phillippe, evidently wound up to warlike feelings 
by the untoward tidings brought by the iil-timed mes- 
senger, declared to the British Ambassador, and 
their Excellencies of Vienna and Berlin, bis deter- 
mination to bring the King of Holiand to reason 
promptly, and at the point of the bayonet, if uecessa- 
ry; though always in conjunction with his good ally 
of England. This resolution produced a powerfnl 
effect upon the diplomatic trio, although of a ditfer- 
ent nature. Lord Granville appeared to hail this 
dawn ot determination on the part of his French Ma- 
jesty, while the Count d’Appony, and Frederick 
William’s representative, listened, bowed, but said 
little. ‘Their Excellencies immediately despatched 
couriers to their respective courts, to annouuce the 
Royal marriage, as they said; but the pith of their 
reports, doubtless, related to a more serious subject. 
Lunderstand Count de Flahaut has set off express for 
London; and that Prince Talleyrand, who was not at 
the nuptials, has arrived, unexpectedly, in Paris.— 
The Prince of Diplomatists is very much dissatisfied 
with the ‘sayings and doings” of the conference 
since his temporary absence; nor is he more pleased 
with what is passing here. M. Dupin went to Com- 
peigne, in his professional capacity, but left directly 
after the noce. ‘The Due de Mortemart’s letter, 
published in the daily papers, in which he disclain- 
ed all intention of witnessing the alliance between 
the Houses of Orleans and Coburg, adding, in other 
words, that he considered aujourd’hui. ‘*The post 
of honour a private station,’? must have been very 
mortifying in a certain high quarter. His Grace 
was our late Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, and is 
a particular favourite of the Emperor Nicholas. 

Un Monday, Leopold and his Consort lett Com- 
peigne for Brussels; their Majesties will visit Paris at 
the beginning of October. ‘he French King and 
Queen are returned to St. Cloud. M. de Talleyrand 
will set off for London in afew days. The absence 
of the Due de Saxe Coburg from his brother’s wed- 
ding was much remarked. It is said the Duke’s mis- 
sion to the Court at Brussels was to prevent the 
marriage, if possible, at the secret instigations of 
Russia and Prussia. : F. 

‘he whole of the Ministers of Louis Phillippe 
were present, except Montalivet. 

‘The marriage took place about ten o’clock, and 
immediately atter the Royal dinner, the chateau was 
illuminated, and all the chief houses in the town.— 
‘The little theatre of the place was thrown open to all 
who pleased to enter it. There was also a public 
ball, conducted in the open air, in an avenue formed 
of noble trees, something like the Long Walk at 
Windsor, and which connects the town with the 
forest. Lamps suspended from tree to tree, con- 
jointly with a beautiful moon, lighted up the verdant 
dancing ground. A large orchestra, raised ona tem- 
porary platform, dispersed its musie over a space 
sufficiently extensiye to permit several sets of quad- 


rilles, having about thirty persons in each set, to take 
\advantage of it, and the latter, consisting, for the 


pathetic, and suitable exhortation to the august and 


most part, of military of every uniform, and the 
vicageots?s, followed each other in rapid succession, 
until it would seem that every man in the garrison, 
and every girl in Compeigne, had participated in 
their favourite amusement, in which good dancin 
was not more remarkable than a general propriety of 
behaviour. In addition to this there were tamblers 
and lotterymen, and tricksters of all sorts, seattered 
through the avenue, amongst crowds of spectators, 
whilst awnings spread out amongst the trees, cover- 
ed tables, at which refreshments in every variet 
were dispensed, All this lasted till long after mi 


night. 

The following is from the Process Verbal. Af- 
ter announcing the act, and enumerating the witness- 
es, it proceeds:— 

PROCESS VERBAL OF THE MARRIAGE. 

** After having taken the orders of the King, we 
have made the following demands to the illustrious 
individuals:— 

** Illustrious, powerful, and excellent Prince 
Leopold I, King of the Belgians, Duke of Saxe, 
Prince of Coburg Gotha, do you declare to take in 
marriage the illustriousand powerful Princess Louise 
Marie Therese Caroline Isabelle, Princess of Or- 
leans, here present?’ And to the above the said il- 
lustrious, powerful, and excellent Prince replied, 
*Yes, Sire.’ 

«[llustrious and powerful Princess Louise Marie 
Therese Caroline Isabelle, Princess of Orleans, do 
you declare to take in marriage the illustrious, pow- 
erful, and excellent Prince Leopold I, King of Bel- 
gians, Duke of Saxe, Prince of Coburg Gotha, here 
present?’ And to this the said illustrious and pow- 
erful Princess replied, * Yes, Sire.’ 

** Upon which we said— 

** By order of the King, and in the name of the 
law, we declare that the illustrious, powerful, and 
excellent Prince Leopold, first of that name, King of 
the Belgians, Duke of Saxe, Prince of Coburg Gotha, 
and the illustrious and powerful Lousie Marie 
Therese Caroline Isabelle, Princess of Orleans, are 
united in marriage. 

**Of all which we have drawn up this process, 
and signed it after the same having been read. 

** Louis 

Marnik AMELIE, 

** LEOPOLD, 

** Louise D‘ORLEANS. 
“ Ferdinand Philippe d’Orleans, Louis Charles 
d’Orleans, Francois Ferdinand d’Orleans, Henri 
Eugene Philippe d’Orleans, Antoine Marie Philippe 
d’Orleans, K. Adelaide d’Orleans, Count d’Arschot, 
Count Felix de Merode, the Duke de Choiseul, 
Barbe Marbois, Count Portales, Due de Bassano, 
Marshal Count Gerard, Marcelin Berenger, Dupin 
aine, B. Delessert, H. Sebastiani, Barthe, Count 
Lehon, Baron Pasquier, E. Couchy.” 


MR. CONAGHTY THE BARRISTER. 
From Sir Jonah Barrington’s Sketches. 


“Mr. Conaghty was a barrister, of about six feet 
two inches in length; his breadth was about three feet 
across the shoulders; his hands splay, with arms in 
full proportion to the rest of his members. He pos- 
sessed, indeed, a set of limbs that would not have 
disgraced a sucking elephant; and his body appeared 
slit up two-thirds of its length, as if Nature had ori- 
ginally in(euded (whichis not very improbable) to 
have made twins of him, but finding his brains would 
not answer for two, relinquished her design. His 
complexion, not a disagreeable fawn-colour, was 
spotted by two good black eyes, well intrenched in 
bis head, and guarded by a thick chevaux de frise of 
curly eyebrows. His mouth, which did not certainly 
extend, like a john-dory’s, from ear to ear, was yet 
of sufficient width to disclose between thirty and 
forty long, strong, whitish tusks, the various heights 
and distances whereof gave a pleasing variety to that 
feature. Though his ¢al/ countenance was termi- 
nated by a chin which might, upon a pinch, have had 
an interview with his stomach, still there was quite 
enough of him between the chin and waistband to 
admit space for a waistcoat, without the least diffi- 
culty. Conaghty, in point of disposition, was a 
quiet, well-tempered, and, I believe, totally irre- 
proachable person. He was not unacquainted with 
the superficies of law, nor was he without. profes- 
sional business. Nobody, in fact, disliked him, and 
he disliked nobody. In national idiom, and Eme- 
rald brogue, he unquestionably excelled (save one) 
all his contemporaries. Dialogues sometimes ov- 
curred in court between him aud Lord Avonmore, 
the chief baron, which were truly ludicrous, The 
most unfortunate thing, however, about poor Con- 
agility, was his utter contempt for what fastidious 
fulks calls dress. As he scorned both garters aod 
suspenders, his stockings and small-clothes enjoyed 
the full blessings of liberty. A well twisted cravat, 
as if it feared to be mistaken for a cord, kept a most 
respectful distance from his honest throat, upon 
which the neighbouring beard flourisled in full erops, 
to fill up the interstice. His rusty black coat, well 
trimmed with peeping button-moulds, left him, al- 
together, one of the most tremendous figures I ever 
saw Of his own profession. At length it pleased the 
counsellor, or old Nick on his bebal!, to look out for 
a wife; and, as dreams go by contrarics, so Conagh- 
ty’s perverse vision of matrimonial happiness indaced 
him to select a sposa very excellent internally, but in 
her exterior as much the reverse of himself as any 
two of the same species could be. ‘ladame Con- 
aghty was (and I dare say still is) a neat, pretty and 


dressy litde person; her head reacted! nearly up to 
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her spouse’s hip; and if he had stood wide, to let 
her pass, she might (without much stooping) have 
walked under him as through a triumphal arch. He 
was quite delighted with his captivating fairy, and 
she equally so with her good-natured giant. Nothing 
could promise better for twenty or thirty years of 
honey-moons, when an extraordinary and most unex- 
pected fatality demonstrated the uncertainty of all 
sublunary enjoyments, and might teach ladies who 
have lost their beauty, the dangers of a looking-glass. 
The counsellor had taken a small house, and desired 
his dear little Mary to furnish it to her own dear lit- 
tle taste. This, as new-married ladies usually do, 
she set about with the greatest zeal and assiduity. 


She had a proper taste for things in general, 
and was, besides, extremely anxious (o make her 

iant somewhat smarter; and, as he had seldom 
in his life had any intercourse with looking-glasses 
larger than necessary just to reflect his chin whilst 
shaving, she determined to place a grand mirror in 
her litle drawing room, extensive enough to exhibit 
the counsellor to himself from head to foot; and 
which, by reflecting his loose, shabby habiliments 
and tremendous contour, might induce him to trim 
himself up. ‘This plan was extremely promising in 
the eyes of little Mary; and she had no doubt it would 
be entirely consonant with her husband’s own desire 
of Mrs. Conaghty’s litle drawing-room being the 
nicest in the neighbourhood. She aceordingly pur- 
chased in Great George street, at a very large price, 
a looking-glass of sufficient dimensions, and it wasa 
far larger one than the counsellor had ever before 
noticed. When this fatal reflector was brought 
home, it was placed leaning against the wall in the 
still unfurnished drawing-room; and the lady, hav- 
ing determined at once to surprise and reform her 
dear giant, did not tell him of the circumstance. 
The ill-fated counsellor, wandering about his new 
house—as people often do towards the close of the 
evening—that interregnum between sun, moon, and 
candlelight, when shadows are deep, and figures seem 
lengthened—suddenly entered the room where the 
glass was deposited. Unconscious of the presence 
of the immense reflector, he beheld in the gloom, a 
monstrous and frightful Caliban, wild, loose, and 
shaggy, standing close and direct before him; and, as 
he raised his own gigantic arms in a paroxysm of in- 
voluntary horror, the goblin exactly followed his 
example, lifting its tremendous fists, as if with a 
fixed determination to fell the counsellor, and extin- 
guish him for ever. Conaghty’s imagination was 
excited to its utmost pitch. ‘hough the spectre ap- 
pores larger than any d—1] on authentic record, he 

ad no doubt it was a genuine demon sent express to 
destroy his happiness and carry him to Beelzebub. 
As his apprehensions augmented, his pores sent out 
their icy perspiration; he tottered—the fiend too was 
in motion! his hair bristled up, as it were, like pikes 
to defend his head. At Jength his blood recoiled, 
his eyes grew dim, his pulse ceased, his long limbs 
quivered—failed, and down came poor Conaghty 
with a loud shriek and a tremendous crash. His 
beloved bride, running up alarmed by the noise, 
found the counsellor as inanimate as the boards he 
lay on. A surgeon was sent for, and phlebotomy 
was resorted to as for apoplexy, which the seizure 
was pronounced to be. His head was shaved; and by 
the time he revived a little, he had three extensive 
blisters, and a cataplasm preparing their stings for 
him. It was two days before he recovered sufticient- 
ly to tell his Mary of the horrid spectre that had as- 
sailed him—for he really thought he had been felled 
to the ground by a blow from the goblin. Nothing, 
indeed, could ever persuade him to the contrary; and 
he grew quite delirious, His reason returned slow 
and scantily; and when assured it was onty a looking 
glass that was the cause of his terror, the assurance 
did not alter his belief. He pertinaciously maintain- 
ed, this was only a kind story invented to tranquil- 
lize him. ‘*Oh, my dearest Mary!” said poor Co- 
nhaghty. gone!—my day is come—I’m called 
away for ever. Oh! had you seen the frighiful figure 
that struck me down, you could not have survived it 
one hour. Yet why should I fearthe d—1l? not 
wicked, Mary! No: I’m not very wicked!” A tho- 
rough Irish servant, an old fellow whom the coun- 


sellor had brought from Connaught, and who, of 


course, was well acquainted with supernatural ap- 
pearances, and had not himself seen the fatal mirror, 
discovered, ashe thought, the real cause of the gob- 
lin’s visit, which he commuricaied to his mistress 
with great solemnity, as she afterwards related. 
Mistress,” said the faithful Dennis Brophy, ‘‘mis- 
tress, it was alla mistake! By all the books in the 
master’s study, ld swear it was only a mistake! 
What harm did ever my master do nobody ? and what 
would bring a d—1 overhauling a counsellor that did 
no harm? What say could he have to my master?” 
** Don’t tease me, Dennis,” said the unhappy Mary; 
along!—go.” tell you, mistress,” said 
he; ‘*it was a d--l sure enough that was in it!” 
** Hush! nonsense!” said his mistress. ‘* By J—s! 
it was the d—-l, or one of his gossoons,” persisted 
Dennis; ** but he mistook the house, mistress, and 
that’s the truth of it!” “What do you mean?” said 
the mistress. ‘‘ Why, I mane that you know Mr. 
—— lives on one side of us, and Mr, lives at 
the other side, and they are both attorneys, and the 
people say they'll both go to him; and so the d—I, 
or his gossoon, mistook the door, and you see he 
went off again when he found it was my master that 
was in it, aad not an attorney, mistress.” All efforts 
to convince Conaghty he was mistaken were vain. 
The illusion could not be removed from his mind; 
he had received a shock which affected his whole 


frame; a constipation of the intestines took place; )- 


and in three weeks the poor fellow manifested the 
effects of groundless horror in a way which every one 
regretted. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A RASCAL. 


‘** His name is never heard.” 
Late one evening a packet of letters, just arrived 
by the English mail, was handed to Mynheer Von 

apeli, a merchant of Hamburg. His head clerk 
awaited, as usual, for any order which might arise 
from their contents; and was not a little surprised to 
observe the brow of his wealthy employer suddenly 
clouded; again and again he perused the letter he held; 
at last audibly giving vent to his feelings:— 

**Donder and blitzen!” he burst forth, ‘‘but this 
is a shock, who would have thought it?—The house 
of Bennet & Ford to be shaken thas! What is to be 
done?” 

and Ford failed!” cried the astonished 
clerk. 

** Failed! ten thousand devils! not so bad as that; 
but they are in deep distress, and have suffered a 
heavy loss, but read, good Yansen! and let me have 
your advice.” 

The clerk read as follows:— 

**Lonpon, August 2ist. 
‘* Most respected friend, 

** Yours of the 5th inst, came safe to hand, and 
will meet prompt attention. We have to inform 
you, with deep regret, that the son of the trust wor- 
thy cashier of this long established house has ab- 
sconded, taking with him bills accepted by our firm 
to a large amount, as per margin:—and a consider- 
able sum in cash, We have been able to trace the 
misguided young man toa ship bound to Holland, 
and we think it probable he may visit Hamburg, 
(where our name is so well known, and, we trust, 
so highly respected) for the purpose of converting 
these bills into cash. He isa tall, handsome youth, 
about five feet eleven inches, with dark hair and 
eyes; speaks French and German well, and was 
dressed in deep mourning, in consequence of the 
recent death of his mother. If you should be able 
to find him, we have to request that you will use 
your utmost endeavours to regain possession of 
the bills named in the margin; but, as we have a 
high respect for the father of the unfortunate young 
man, we will further thank you to procure for him a 
passage on board the first vessel sailing for Batavia, 
paying the expense of his voyage, and giving him the 
sum of two hundred louis d’or, which you will place 
to our aceount current, on condition that he does not 
attempt to revisit England till he receives permission 
sotodo, We are, most respected friend, 

Your obedient servants, 
** BENNET, FORD & CO. 

MYNHEER VON KAPEL,” 

**My life on’t said Yansen, “tis the very lad I saw 
this day, walking up and down in front of the Ex- 
change, who appeared half out of his wits; looking 
anxiously for some particular object, yet shunning 
general observation; his person answers the descrip- 
tion.” 

**That’s fortunate,” said the merchant, *‘ you 
must devote the morrow to searching for him, bring 
him to me, if possible, and lll do my utmost to serve 
my excellent friends, Bennett & Ford, of London.” 

Early next morning, Yansen went to the Exchange 
and kept an anxious watch for many hours in vain; 
he was returning hopeless, when he saw the identi- 
cal youth coming out of the door of a Jew money- 
changer; he brushed hastily past him, exclaiming, 
**T'he unconscionable scoundrel! seventy per cent for 
bills on the best house in England!” 

Yansen approached him. ‘Young gentleman,” 
said he, ina very mild tone, ‘*you appear to have 
met with some disappointment from that griping 
wretch, Levi. Ifyou have any business to transact, 
my house is close by; I shall be happy to treat with 

ou. 

**Willingly,” replied the youth, “‘the sooner the 
better. 1 must leave Hamburg at day-break. ” 

The clerk led him to the house of the merchant, 
and entered it by a small side door, desiring the 
young man to be seated, whilst he gave some direc- 
tion. In a few minutes he re-appeared, bringing 
Von Kapell with him. The worthy Hamburgher, 
having no talent fora round-abeut way of doing bu- 
siness, said bluntly, “So, Mynheer! we are well 
met; it will be useless to attempt disguise with me; 
look at this!” and he put into his hands the letter he 
had the night before received. 

Overwhelmed with consternation the young man 
fell at his feet. 

“OQ Heaven!” he cried, ‘I am lost forever—my 
father, my indulgent father, my honourable father, 
is heart-broken aud disgraced by my villany. My 
mother!” Here he became nearly inaudible, and hid 
his face in his hands, ‘*You,’’ he continued, ‘are 
spared all participation in the agony your wretched 
son is suffering. 

‘*Boy, boy!” said the merchant, raising him, and 
quite melted at this show of penitence, ‘listen to me; 
are the bills safe? if so, you may still hope.” 

‘They are,” eagerly exclaimed the youth;—“how 
fortunate that I did not listen to the offers of the ra- 
pacious Jew. Here Sir,take them, | implore you,” 
pulling from his bosom a large pocket book, ‘* they 
are untouched. Spare but my life, and [ will yet 
atone——-Qh, spare me from a shameful death.” 

There was a pause, broken at last by Yansen’s 
saying significantly to his employer, ‘as per mar- 
gin. 


The merchant turned to the unhappy young man. 
**Take heart,” said he. ‘* ‘Wenn die noth its am- 
groszten die hulfe its annachsten."* There’s an old 
German proverb for you. Sit down and hear what | 
have to say. I thigkmyself nota little fortunate in 
so seon being able t fulfil the wishes of my English 
correspondents; your natural alarm did not suffer you 
to finish their letter; you will perceive how gener- 
ously they mean to act; their house’s credit saved, 
they intend not to punish you. Read, read; and 
Yansen, order some estables, and a bottle or two of 
my good old heiderbeard hock, trouble always 
makes me thirsty—three glasses, my good Yansen.”’ 

Again the young Englishman hid his face, and 
sighed convulsively, ‘I do not deserve this lenity.— 

y excellent father! this isa tribute to your virtue.” 

Von Kapell left his guest’s reflections undisturbed 
until a servant entered, who placed refreshments on 
a well polished oak table—when she retired he re- 
sumed. 

**And now, what devil tempted you to pay the —— 
runaway ?” swallowing the term he intended to use. 
**Was it for the wenches or the dicing table?” 

‘Spare me, most kind Sir, I entreat you! To my 
father I will make full confession of all my faults, 
but he must be the first to know the origin of my 
crimes.” 

** Well, take another glass of wine, you shall stay in 
my house till I can find a passage for you. It was 
but last night my good ship Christian sailed for Ba- 
tavia,— 

‘‘Under favour,” interrupted Yansen, ‘she has 
not left the harbor; the wind blew too fresh for her 
to venture on crossing the sandbanks at night, and it 
is only shifting round a point or two.” 

**You are lucky, youngster,” quickly added the 
merchant. ‘The Christian has noble accommoda- 
tion; you shall go aboard this evening. Put these in 
the chest, good Yansen,”’ and count me out the two 
hundred louis d’er the boy isto have. Come, man! 
finish your meal, for I see,” said he, regarding a vane 
on the gable of an opposite house, ‘you have no time 
to lose.” 

The meal was finished—the money given—the 
worthy merchant adding as much good advice as the 
brief spnee would permit. ‘The Briton was profuse 
in his expressions of gratitude, promised amendment 
and returned the warm grasp of Von Kapell, unable 
to speak for his tears. He accompanied him on 
board, and gave the most particular charge to the 
skipper to pay his passenger every attention on the 
voyage. The vessel cleared the harbour—was ina 
few hours out of sight—and the next morning, Myn- 
heer Von Kapell wrote to London a full account of 
the transaction, returning the bills he had so fortu- 
nately recovered. 

* * * 


In less than a fortnight the following letter reached 
the good old German: 

“Sie—We have to inform you that we never lost 
the bills sent in your last favour, every one of which 
is fabricated, and our acceptance forged, Our cashier 
has no son, nor has he losta wife. Weare sincerely 
grieved that your friendly feelings towards our house 
should have led you to listen to so palpable a cheat. 

We remain, with great respect, yours, 

Bennett, Forp & Co. 

«P. S. If you should ever hear again of the person 
you have at your own expense, sentto Batavia, we 
shall be glad to know.” 

* * = 

What can be said of the good old German’s feel- 
ings, but that they may ‘be more easily conceived 
than described.” 


*When things are at the worst they must mend. 


DEATH OF YOUNG NAPOLEON, 


The Duke de Reichstadt has fallen a victim to 
pulmonary disease brought on by a rigid system of 
confinement, and denial of all those innocent plea- 
sures in which youth delights to indulge. As the po- 
litical existence of the young Napoleon was consid- 
ered incompatible with the despotism of the rulers 
who by their triumph over his father obtained the 
eustody of his person, it was resolved to withhold 
from him every chance of mixing with the world, 
and of forming a rallying, point for those, who al- 
though they had been disgusted with the father for 
his departure from free principles, remembered 
with delight the brilliancy of his military career, and 
were willing to try the effect of the name borne by 
the son. 

On the part of the three Sovereigns alluded to 
there never was, we are sure, the least intention of 
destroying the life of the young Napoleon. ‘They 
would indeed have been horror struck at the impu- 
tation of such a motive; but the effect of their con- 
duct towards him bas been as fatal as if their enmity 
to the name of Napoleon had been as fixed as their 
determination to prevent the possibility of his becom- 
ing a rallying point for the liberals of every Conti- 
nental State. There were, besides if we have not 
been misinformed, persons having control over the 
actions of the young Prince, who were anxious to 
show their zeal for the enemies of the name which 
he bore, to an extent far beyond the wishes of the 
Holy Alliance, and decidedly in opposition to those 
of his grandfather, by whom he was tenderly belov- 
ed. Ata time when his removal toa milder climate, 
as the only chance of arresting the progress of the 
disease, was recommended by his physician, and ears 
nestly desired by the Em » he is said—by the in- 
fluence of those means which every faction behind a 


throne possesses of overpowering the throne itself— 
to have been detained in Vienna during one of the 
coldest winters in that capital,in which the winters are 
atall times trying to an extraordinary degree. Even 
six months ago, when he first announced the danger- 
ous illness of the Duke, one of his confidential at- 
tendants stated, on the authority of a medical friend 
who thoroughly understood the disease, that with the 
use of proper means there was still a chance of sav- 
ing his life, 

Ve have now before us an extract of the letter ad- 
dressed by this gentleman to an Austrian of high 
rank here. He says “ despairs of our excel- 
lent young friend with the treatment which is now 
observed towards him. The poor boy is absolutely 
wretched in mind, and without relaxation he must 
soon die. Were he engaged in some active pursuit 
there would still bea chance. He is pining to death. ” 
The loss of this Prince is of litde importance in a 
political sense. Had he lived and been permitted to 
enjoy the freedom which belonged to him of right, 
he could not have disturbed the peace of Eurepe, for 
the Napoleon party has now litile influence even in 
Frauce. The manner of his death, however, must 
give pain to every person whose heart has not been 
steeled by some fancied political interest against the 
emotions which naturally affect mankind. We do 
not envy the feelings of those by whose management 
he was destroyed, if indeed such men have any feel- 
ings left. The Augsburgh Gazette, in true courtly 
style, tells us that ** preparations were made imme- 
diately for the departure of his diseonsolate mother 
for her Duchy, in order not to endanger her own 
life.” This is the first time we have heard that the 
ex-Empress was possessed of such an extraordinary 
affection for the child of the man whom she aban- 
doned in such indecent haste, and for whose life she 
so soon condoled herself, by an arrangement of 
which the scandal-mongers of Germany have said 
perhaps too much, but the notoriety of which was 
too great even for denial by her friends. The ‘‘dis- 
consolafe mother” was, we remember, once spoken 
of as the disconsolate wife, and we do not find that 
she ever exerted herself to prevent the banishment 
of her husband, or exhibited towards him any mark 
of affection when contined to a spot which proved 
destructive to his life. Neither have we heard that 
she ever interposed to entreat for that indulgence 
from the goalers of her son which might have check- 
ed the disease by which he has been destroyed. Had 
the Augsburgh Gazette told us of the disconsolate 
Emperor, instead of the disconsolate mother, we 
should have attached more respect for the term; for 
it is well known that this amiable sovereign was de- 
votedly attached to his grandson, and most anxious 
to preserve his life. Of the character of young Na- 
poleon we know but little. Those who had oppor- 
tunities of seeing and conversing with him, speak of 
him in the most glowing terms, and we are disposed 
to credit all they say. tis character, however, could 
hardly have developed itself, The atmosphere of a 
Court is not calculated to give expansion to the mind, 
and in the instance of this Prince it must have been 
more than usually prejudicial to mental as well as 
physical growth. 


Both the French and German papers mention with 
becoming regret the early decease of the only legiti- 
timate child ofthe Emperor Napoleon. ‘he illness 
of the young Prince had long ago given rise to ru- 
mours, which the accounts of his death will be adduc- 
ed to confirm—namely, that he has been carried off 
by poison. With the inventors and propagators of 
such criminal absurdities—with persons be- 
lieved that his father and the late Qneen of England 
were poisoned by the English Ministry of the day— 
it would be almost ridiculous to reason, but we would 
only ask the better part of the public to consider what 
motive could exist in the Austrian Court for the com- 
mission of such acrime? The Emperor of Austria 
and his wily Councillor, Metteraich, were perfectly 
aware of the great stake which they held in their 
hand by the possession of a Napoleon in any game 
which they might wish to play against France. They 
had endeavoured to give him a German education, 
but they knew that he mighteaeily pretend to have a 
French heart; they kept him away trom ltaly, but the 
were fully aware that the influence of his father’s 
name and glory might still be equivalent to any ene- 
my against the Orleans’ successors of the Bourbons. 
Even in tie late negociations respecting the Austrian 
interference in the Roman legations, the important 
hostage at Scheenbrunu was not forgotten by either 
party, as a pledge of peace or an instrument of hos~ 
tility. On the score of interest, therefore, the Aus- 
trian dynasty must have been desirous of rearing the 
young lion of their house, whose ambition at home 
they felt assured of being able to tame or muzzle; 
but motives of a more pure and affectionate kind 
were hut wanting to secure their utmost efforts for 
his preservation. ‘The young Prince was not only 

ossessed of some of the intellectual talents of his 
illustrious father, but evinced very early the most 
amiable disposition and the most generous temper. 
He was ieularly loved by bts linperial grandfath- 
er, and though the family is great and not very united 
he was the general favourite. The real cause of his 
death, theretore, was neither poison or harsh treat- 
ment, but a malady which no family kindness could 
avert, nor any resources of the healing art remove. 
He has left behind bim sincere sorrow for his untime- 
ly death, if not enlightened regrets for the failure of 
the liberal anticipations attached to his name by the 
friends of Italian, perhaps of French independence. 
Upon the whole, it is better that the poor boy should 


have died. —Times. 
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MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 
Notwithstanding the din and conflict of politics, 


Miss Kemble continues to attract a large share of 


publie attention. She must unquestionably be an 
astonishing actress, and deserving of much of the 
eulogy that is lavished upon her. Nothing however 
will obtain for her a higher place in the estimation 
of the citizens of Philadelphia, than the fact that 
her character as a woman and a daughter, is quite 
as estimable as her genius as an actress is brilliant. 
The following article from a late number of Frazer’s 
Magazine, will be read with interest:— 


‘*Miss Fanny Kemble was never destined to the 
stage. The misfortunes of the parent made the 
daughter. The former was reduced to beggary by 
the failure of his management, and the law suits in 
which, as part proprietor of the theatre, he had 
been involved—-his family circle was avout to be 
broken np—-his furniture was about to be seized 
by rapacious creditors: he was an unfortunate 
man, and the fate of misfortune he was daily un- 
dergoing in increasing bitterness: he expected 
sympathy, and encountered disregard and desertion 
on the part of those who, in his heydey of prosperi- 
ty, were proud (the contemptible reptiles’) to call 
themselves his friends. While the gloom was set- 
tling in denser wreaths over his once cheerful 
hearth—while bitterness of disappointment, and 
anxiety for the salvation and welfare of those who 
were to him dearer than life itself; was torturing his 
heart, his young daughter stepped forward, averted 
the impending arm of fate, and dispelled the dark- 
ness from his dwelling. The hoydenish girl had 
suddenly assumed the sedate aspect of the thought- 
ful woman: all youthful visions and day dreams, and 
secret and silent aspirations, were at once banished 
from her bosom, and, with the intrepidity of an 
Amazon armed in a holy cause, she deliberately 
came before the gaze of multitudes, to wage war 
against Fortune on gelialf of those who had given | 
her life, and for whom determined to dedicate 
that life, in spite of the incessaut anxiety which 
awaited her, the wear and tear of public drudgery, 
whoever should be base enough, or beastly enough, 
to assault and malign an artless, innocent, and inof- 
fensive girl. 

The very act which brought her on the stage pro- 
claimed her worth and her virtue, and even had she 
miserably failed, should have given her a sacred cha- 
racter, proclaimed possession on ber part of that 
species of virtue, which is the Eored and the best, 
and the most acceptable to the Father of Goodness 
and Merey, filial piety! By this Miss Kemble ma- 
nifested her superlative virtue, her wisdom, and her 
strength of mind. Talk of Grecian daughters af- 
ter this! The piety of Virgil’s hero, though aided 
by the charms of poetry, is surpassed by the piety of 
the young girl obeying the hard and prosaic call of 
necessity and love. T o abandon in a moment every 
cherished anticipation and scheme of life—to burst 
without scruple through the seclusion of her family 
cirele—to devote her existence to the existence of 
her parents—to face a theatrical audicnce unprepar- 
ed as she was, and trusting only to her innate 
strength; was a manifestation of moral courage and 
devouon, which was well calculated to evince her 
worth, und take captive the hearts of Euglishmen. 
The experiment was attempted, and was hailed by a 
tempest of applause. Well do we remember the 
night, and well do we remember the broken tones 
and tearful eye with which the father, in his abound- 
ing pride of heart, came forward to acknowledge the 
congratulations of the auditory. Happy father, to 
have so excellent a child!—for surely, if Heaven has 
rewards in store for mortals, its choicest blessings 
must descend like the silent dew upon the head of so 
worthy and good a daughter. 

**Miss Fanny Kemble was courted and caressed— 
was the theme of general praise and invidious com- 
pliment—toplings toasted her in their, clubs, and 
spawned forth their flippant flatteries in her presence 
—lxdies of tashion invited her, asa newly arrived 
lioness, to their mausions—she was the object of 
universal applause, wouder, und sympathy. An or- 
dinary girl’s head would have been turned instantly ; 
Miss Kemble was made of sterner and truer metal.” 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

The members of the Italian Opera made their first 
appearance before a New York audience on Saturday 
evening last, at the Richmond Hill theatre. The 
house was ‘full and fashionable,” and the perform- 
ances are said by the Advocate, to have more than 
realized the expectations of the Company. We an- 
nex « notice of them from the New York Ameri- 


can:—** The Opera opened upon us most aceeptaby 


and brilliantly on Saturday evening. The good taste 
of the audience in being punctual and in their places 
before the beginning of the overture, was well com- 
pensated by the admirable mannr in which it was 
played. No such orchestra was, we venture to say, 
ever before heard in thiscouutry. The execution of 


the overture was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, and was most warmly applauded at its close.— 
Of the piece, ‘* Cenerentola, we have only to say 
that, with the exception of Cenerentola herself, it 
was played, sung and dressed admirably. For the 
worn and dirty finery of the Park, we had new and 
anpropriate dresses. The chorusses were thoroughly 
drilled; and the vigilant care of the Contre Basso, 
by giving from his instrument to each performer, as 
he entered, the right tone, preserved the most per- 
feet harmony throughout. The bass of Sig. Forma- 
sari Dandini, greatly excels that of Angrasani—fine 
as that was—in flexibility, depth, compass and just- 
ness. ‘The tenor of Sig. Montresor is superior ts 
that of Garcia, as we heard it here: the sounds seem- 
ed warbled forth, not uttered, with inimitable ease 
and fluency, and were remarkable for the absence of 
ornament, with which Garcia sometimes disguised 
the inability to sustain his voice. Signor Orlandi, 
as Don Magnifico, eclipsed Rosich, both as an actor 
and singer; and, in short, with the single, though 
very significant, exception of the Signorina, this com- 
pany is decidedly superior to that of Garcia. 

It is due to the Signora Albina Stella, the Cene- 
rentola of the evening, to say that she was much in- 
disposed with a hoarse cold, and had been advised 
by her physician not to appear—but she feared to 
produce disappointment in the arrangements of the 
company, and therefore attempted the part. Due 
allowance will be made for this we are sure. The 
same Opera is repeated to-night, and we trust as 
brilliant, and as punctual an audience, will again 
grace the house.” 


GREAT MORTALITY. 

The mortality of the cholera has in some instances 
been dreadful. At no place have its ravages been 
more serious than at the small village of New Bridge 
about three miles from Hackensack, N. J, Fifteen 
adults and three children died out of three families 
and nearly all of them respectable and temperate 
people. It is understood, however, that some of 
them had been imprudent in eatiug unripe frait.— 
One of the physicians, it is stated, refused to attend 
any patients, and the other was not called in most 
cases till the disease had progressed to an alarming 
crisis;'so that not one recovered. The neighboring 
village ot Hackensack, thouga much larger, has had 
very few cases of Cholera, 

The Alexandria Gazette mentions another dis- 
tressing instance in the family of a Mr. Cunningham, 
in Rockport, Ohio. Mr. Cunningham had suffered 
from the disease on his passage up the lake, and had 
nearly recovered. Soon after his return to his fami- 
ly in Rockport, he was visited with a second attack, 
which he is likely to survive. His little family, on 
the morning of Thursday, partook of their break- 
fast together in unusual health, and, ere the brief 
circle of twenty-four hours numbered, four of that 
band who had sat round the domestic board were 
sleeping in death. A fifth soon followed. The 
scene is represented as truly awful. In from two to 
eight hours after the attack, the work was done.— 
The mother and children, with a young man, a re- 
lation of Mr. Cunningham, were the victims. In- 
stead of flying and leaving the suffererers to die un- 
attended and unmourned, the philanthropic citizens 
of the neighbourhood were active in their exertions 
to succour the distressed, and smooth the bed of 
death, Such Samaritan conduct will not go unre- 
warded. It speaks volumes for the generous devo- 
tedness of neighborhood circles in the west. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

One of the noblest works of Internal Improve- 

ment in this country, is the Baltimore and Ohio Rail 

toad, which, although uncompleted, is at present 
the longest rail road in the world. We perceive that 

the Directors of this valuable enterprise, have just 
published their sixth annual report. The Baltimore 

American of ‘Tuesday, has a lucid synopsis of the 
report, from which we take this passage:—‘* The 
Rail Road as completed extends from the City 
Block, Baltimore, to the Poiut of Rocks on the 
Potomac river—69 miles—to this must be added the 
lateral road’ to Frederick, 34 miles more—making 
the total line of road completed, 754 miles, Of this 
distance, from the depot on Pratt street to. the west- 
ern bank of the Monocacy (564 miles) is laid down 
a double track of rails; thence ta the point of Rocks 
(11g miles)—on the lateral road to Frederick, (34 


miles)—and from the depot to the City Block (17 
miles)—the track is single. The whole number of 
miles of single track laid down, is 1394 or exclud- 


ing turnouts, sidelings, &c. 1904—and it is a matter 
of some importance that the expense of constructing 
them has fallen $93,934 70 delow the estimate in the 
last annual report. On this distance, every variety 
of construction has been tried. About 81} miles are 
laid on wooden strings and sleepers, at an average 
cost of $4,429 81 per mile—nearly 6 miles upon 
wood string pieces and stone blocks, at $5,547 51 per 
mile—and about 34 upon stone sills at $7,193 14 
per mile. Every variety of transportation and of 
power has been tested, and ample opportunity af- 
forded for judging accurately of all the facts con- 
nected with the future progress of the road. With 
this experience, the Directors announce, not as a 
speculation, but as a demonstrated fact, that the 
whole cost of the road to Ohio, excluding in the 
average, the great outlay of the first division, will fall 
within the original estimate of $20,000a mile. This 
isan important item of intelligence—which cannot 
but invigorate the stockholders with increased zeal 
and confidence.”’ 


THE LANDERS’ EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 


The following particulars in relation to the expe- 
dition to Africa possess interest. We copy them 
from a Cork journal. 


Its first destination is to the mouth of the river 
Quorra, forty miles to the leeward of Cape Formosa. 

The larger steamer is computed to be 145 tous bur- 
den, and propelled by a fifty horse engine. Her 
sides are pierced, and mounted by ten six pounders. 

Forward, a very formidable display is made bya 
twenty pound swivel gan, whilst a long swivel eigh- 
teen pound carronade astern seems to threaten de- 

struction to every toe. In addition to these precau- 

tions against the Spanish pirates who infest the coast, 
and also such of the native tribes as might prove 

hostile to the expedition, she is completely sur- 

rounded by chevaux de frise, and amply provided 

with small arms and boarding pikes for forty persons, 

which will compose the crew, &c. This steamer is 

named after the river she is intended to ascend, 

namely, the Quorra, which is the Arabic for Shining 

River. Her present dratt of water is easy, and in 

her ascent will not be more than two feet six inches, 

which is very small, considering that no sacrifice has 

been made of those operations which constitute the 

beau ideal of a steamer, which the Quorra certainly 

is. ‘the construction of the paddles is such, that 

should favourable winds oceur, they can be removed 

in such manner that she can use sails in place of 

steam, and receive no impediment to her progress 

by their immersion in the water. 

She is schooner rigged and rather lofty. The Quar- 

ra is intended to ascend the principal stream, and 

the lesser, which is built entirely of wrought iron, 

and of a draft of only eighteen inches, is intended to 

explore all the tributary streams, and likewise visit 

Timbuctoo, Warree, Sockatoo, &c. The latter 
boat is fifty-five tons burden, and called the Alburk- 

ha, which is the Arabic for dlessing. ‘The brig Co- 

lumbine, whick accompanies the expedition as far 
as possible, is principally laden with fuel and other 
articles for the use of the two steamers. It is expect- 

ed that a sufficiency of wood will be found on the 
banks of theriver to generate steam, when the sup- 
ply of coal is finished, or not easily to be procured. 

‘The whole squadron is uader the command of G. L. 

Harris, Esq. R. N., whose experience on the coast 
during a period of six years, entitles him to the con- 
fidence of the promoters of the expedition. The 
elder Lander, the companion of Clapperton, Mac- 
gregor Laird, Esquire, and Doctor Briggs of Liver- 
pool, accompany it; the latter as the medical attend- 
ant and botanist. Mr. Harris will act as topographi- 
cal surveyor on the part of the company and govern- 
ment, by permission, and a naval officer on their 
part, for a like purpose. By the ample provision 
made, it would almost seem that every difficulty 
was anticipated; every thing that could be procured 
for the success, safety, comfort, and happiness of 
our adventurous countrymen, has been procured; 
nor should the fact be omitted, that an abundance 
of trinkets, &c. has been procured to conciliate the 
good will of the natives. No correct estimate can 
be formed of the length of the absence of the expe- 
dition. It may, however, be naturally inferred that 
it will not be great, as the steamers will present 
a facility hitherto unknown in exploring the Afri- 
can rivers, and that the progress thus obtained will 
inno way be impeded by the caprice of any of the 
African chiefs, in obtaining leave to proceed, or 
paying compulsory tribute, &c. for such a favour. 
A glance at the Quorra will convince any one that 
her implements of destruction are such as to defy 
the whole condensed bow-and-arrow force of Afri- 

‘The Cambrian newspaper, says, ‘‘the Quorra and 
Alburkha steamers arrived at Milford on Saturday 
last, from Liv 1, to wait for orders, and the 
African traveller Lander, who is expected over land 
to join, as well as to get clean bills of health. The 


sailing brig Columbine, 170 tons, Captain Miller, 
arrived on Sunday, being furnished with a supply of 


coals for the steamers, and a variety of articles for 
presents, trade, and barter, and a few passengers, 
These vessels possess all the requisite qualities for 
such @ voyage, comprehending every comfort, as 
well as fitted for defence against any attack of the 
natives on the rivers and coast. The Alburkha, 
Captain Hill, is a beautiful little iron steamer; the 
hull, except decks, being wholly of that material; 
and measures, exclusive of the engine room, only 
35 tons; and with her crew, fourteen in number, 
coals, luggage, and articles for trade, draws only 4 
feet water; when divested of those materials, can be 
made to sail onan even keel in two feet water. This 
little vessel, and the brig Columbine, were towed 
out to sea on Tuesday evening last, by the Quorra, 
which vessel returned again, and now waits the arri- 
val of Mr. Lander, to sail immediately for Porto 
Praya, on the African coast, the place of rendez- 
vouz. It is to be hoped, as the voyage is of a trading 
description, conducted at the entire expense of a body 
of Liverpool merchants, that the speculations will be 
attended with profitable results to them in a com- 
mercial point of view, and, finally, with great ad- 
vantages to open a trade between this country and 
the whole of Western Africa.” 


Mr. KEMBLE’S HAMLET. 

A correspondent ‘of an afternoon paper, who ap- 
pears to be an intelligent critic, expresses these 
opinions of Mr. Kemble’s Hamlet, as witnessed at’ 
the Chesnut street Theatre on Wednesday evening:— 

‘Mr. Kemble’s acting throughout was deserving of 
no feeble praise. It was uniformly polished, chaste, 
classical and impressive; he followed his own di- 
rections to the players to the letter; he never tore ‘a 
passion to tatters, to very rags,’ but, ‘in the very 
torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of it, acquired and 
begot a temperance that gave it smoothness,’ His 
conception of the part was correct; his reading ad- 
mirable; his declamation, we might say, almost per- 
fect. But, although in several scenes he was ex- 
ceedingly effective, and in that of the mock play es- 
pecially so powerful as to elicit loud and reiterated 
applause, we cannot cal! it an original or great per- 
formance. He does not imake the character his own, 
as Macready did, whose personation of it was indeed 
one the like of which we shall not soon see again.— 
It was on the whole such as might be expected from 
a gentleman of fine general dramatic talent, with a 
mind of extensive cultivation, and considerable 
ability, combined with excellent taste, perfect know- 
ledge of the business of the stage, delightful ease 
and grace of manner, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the different styles of the great masters of the 
art, rather than that of one for whom the part might 
seem to have been originallly intended. We must 
not forget to mention the exquisite effect with which 
the humorous and sarcastic points were given by 
Mr. Kemble. He there let out flashes of the powers 
in which he may safely be pronounced unrivalled.— 
We have seen him in some of his ‘own’ characters, 
in what we will doubtless find numbers to agree 
with us in calling the most difficult walk of the 
drama—that of the higher or genteel comedy—and 


possible previously ever to entertain, that Pope was 
guilty of some rashness in asserting that 


*‘He that perfection ever thinks to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 


A NEW LITERARY JOURNAL. 

Mr. Adam Waldie, printer and publisher of this 
city, has issued the first number of a new literary 
journal, which we think deserving of extensive pa- 
tronage. It isto be published weekly on a double 
medium sheet of fine paper in octavo form, and to 
be appropriated to the re-publication of all the valu- 
able and interesting novels of the day. The pub- 
lisher says in his prospectus:—‘‘ To elucidate the 
advantages of the ‘Select Circulating Library,” such 
as we propose, it is only necessary to compare it 
with some other publications, Take the Waverly 
novels for example; the Chronicles of the Canongate 
‘occupy two volumes, which are sold at $1 25 to 
$1 50. The whole would be readily contained in 
three numbers of this periodical, at an expense of 
thirty-seven cents, postage included! So that more 
than three times the quantity of literary matter can 
be supplied for the same money by adopting the 
newspaper form. But we consider transmission by 
mail, and the early receipt of a new book, as a 
most distinguishing feature of the publication. Dis- 
tant subscribers will be placed on a footing with 
those nearer at hand, and will be supplied at their 
own homes, with equal to about fifty volumes of the 


common London novel size for five dollars. This 


were brought toa conviction it appeared to usim- © 
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may not take fifty-two weeks to accomplish; for, 
though not longer than one week will elapse between 
the issuing uf each number, yet, when there is a 
press of very interesting matter, or when two or 
more numbers are required to contain a whole work, 
the proprietor wil! feel himself at liberty to publish 
ta shorter intervals—fifty two numbers being the 
equivalent for five dollars.” 

The first number of this work contains ** Wald- 
stein, or the Swedes in Prague,” a rare and inte- 
resting novel, translated from the German. We 
think this new journal will deserve and receive 
a liberal support. Mr. Waldie is among our most 
respectable printers, and the typographical execu- 
tion of every thing that comes from his establishment 
may always be depended upon. 


YELLOW FEVER IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The appearance of the yellow fever in New Or- 
leans, is formally announced in the newspapers of 
that city. The New Orleans Argus of the 27th ult. 
says:—** We are sorry that it has become our duty 
to state, that our city within the last few days has 
become very sickly. ‘There is no longer any doubt 
that the yellow fever is prevailing in our city to a very 
considerable extent, and that some Creoles and accli- 
mated persons have been attacked. We would con- 
sequently advise prudence of conduct on the part of 
those who are here, and all our absent friends should 
delay returning for some time. As the season is far 
advanceil, we may reasonably hope that the sickness 
will not be of long duration.” 


PHILADELPHIA. 

But eighty-one deaths occurred in Philadelphia 
during last week; of these three were victims of 
cholera—seven of consumption—seven of conyul- 
sions—and one of drunkenness. 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE. 

We annex the following correspondence from the 
New York Gazette of Tuesday. It is copied into 
that paper from a work recently published in Lon- 
don, entitled, **Memoirs of Lafayette and the Revo- 
lution of 1850, by M. B. Sarrans, Secretary of La- 
fayette.” The letter of Lafayette is in all respects 
worthy of him—it is manly, frank, and satistactory— 
though at this period, two years from the date, his 
favourable opinion of Louis Phillippe, has been un- 
doubtedly and most justly changed. 


Letter from Count Survilliers, (Joseph Bonaparte,) to Gen. 
Lafayette. 


My Dear Generat—Gen. Lallemand, who will 
deliver this letter, will recall me to your recollection. 
He will tell you with what enthusiasm the popula- 
tion of this country (both Americans and Frevch, ) 
received the news of the glorious events of whieh 
Paris has been the theatre. The Americans were 
also glad to see the tri-coloured flag displayed in 
their theatres. Did I not see at the head of affairs a 
name with which mine never can accord, I should 
be with you wholly and entirely, and as soon as Gen. 
Charles Lallemand. You will recollect the conver- 
sations we had in this free and hospitable country. 
My sentiments and opinions are as unchangeable as 
yours; and those of my family are—Hvery thing for 
the French Pecple. Without doubt, I cannot forget 
that my nephew, Napoleon IL. was proclaimed by 
the Chamber, which, in 1815, was dissolved by fo- 
reign bayonets, and also by the army which was dis- 
persed on the banks of the Loire, according to the 
wish of that family whom foreigners imposed upon 
France, and on whom France has at last done justice; 
as, in 1815, it did justice on itself in quitting the 
country to take refuge under the cannon of the coali- 
tion, I shall never be so base as to abandon what I 
am bound to love, but faithful to the motto of m 
family—Every thing by Fiance and for France. 
wish to fulfil my duty towards her, and I see in the 
3,000,000 of votes whieh were given for us, only ob- 
ligations towards the country, which are greater for 
me than for any other Frenchman. You know my 
opinions, which have long been declared. Indivi- 
duals and families, in their relations with nations, 
can only have duties to perform; the latter have 
rights to exercise, they owe justice to all. 

It the French nation should call to the head of 
its affairs the most obscure family, I think that we 
are bound to submit to its will wholly and entirely; 
but the nation alone has the right of destroying its 
own work. Governments being needful for nations, 
the individuals who compose governments ought, 
doubtless, to be subordinate to the wants of the peo- 
ple clearly expressed. 1 should have come myself 
to express these sentiments, had I considered my 
presence useful,—had the arbitrary law, dictated by 
the foreigner, and approved by the family imposed 
on our country, to neutralize its just influence on the 
of Europe, been abolished authorities 

om necessity gave to France after the events of 
the last days of July. 


Lask then the abolition of that arbitrary law which 
closes France against my family, which has opened 


| 


and if there were any event which could render those 
scourges tolerable and almost popular in France, 


France to all the Frenchmen whom the revolution | (which Heaven forbid,) it would be the restoration 
had expelled. 1 protest against every election made _ of the imperial regime. Besides, the son of your won- 
by private corporations and bodies, which have not | derful brother has become an Austrian prince, and 
obtained from the nation those powers which it | you know what the Vienna Cabinet is. “These con- 
alone is entitled to give; and 1 declare, under all | siderations, my dear count, in spite of the sentiments 
these circumstances, that I am ready to conform to | I entertain towards you personally, did not permit 


the national will, legally expressed, whatever that 
will may be, regarding every sacrifice which the 
welfare of the country imposes as a tribute which 
she has a right to require of her children, and a 
happiness for them to perform. 

‘The vessel which conveys Gen. Charles Lalle- 
mand being on the point of sailing, I have barely 
time to write these lines. I address them to you, 
because, of all the Frenchmen who have taken part 
in the secret struggle which existed by the force of 
circumstances between the nation and a government 
of foreigners, you are the person who has seen me, 
and conversed with me here, who knows my whole 
mind, and whose similarity of political opinions 
with my own, has given me a full and entire confi- 
dence in your character. | 

I have begged M to express my wish to 
you, and 1 beg that you, General, will express to 
the illustrious citizens, who, with you, has assisted 
in raising up the national colours, my sentiments, 
which you have had the opportunity of ascertaining 
here, and which, in all possible hypothesis, are un- 
alterable—wholly for the French people. . 

The Emperor, my brother, when dying on the 
rock of St. Helena, dictated to Gen. Bertrand a let- 
ter to me, in which he recommended his son to me, 
and bade me an eternal farewel. This letter termi- 
nates thus: ‘* Impress unceasingly on my son that he 
is, before all things, a Frenchman; let him take for 
his device, Tout pour le peuple Francaise.” Ihave 
fulfilled, as far as lay in my power, the duty which 
this sentiment imposed on me. I know that his son 
is as much a Frenchman as you and 1, in despite of 
fortune; and [hope that the moment is not far distant 
when he may help me to restore to France a portion of 
what we all owe her. 

Adieu, my dear General; my letter sufficiently 
proves that I render justice to the sentiments you 
evinced for me during the triumphal journey which 
you made in that nation in which I bave lived for 
fifteen years. Liberty is not a mere chimera; it is a 
blessing which a wise and moderate nation may enjoy 
when it will. By way of precaution, 1 send a dupli- 
cate af this letter. The first copy was despatched on 
the 10th inst. 3 

Be pleased to accept, my dear General, every ex- 
pression of my former attachment. 

JoserH BonaPaRTE. 


General Lafayette’s Answer to the Count de Sur- 
villiers. 
Panis, Nov. 26, 1830. 

Me te Comete:—I have received the letters which 
you have done me the honour to address to me, with 
those sentiments of affection and respect which I 
owe to the kindness you have at all times evinced 
forme. My gratitude and attachment could not but 
be strengthened by our late conversations, when we 
spoke with confidence of the past, the present, and 
the future. 

You must have been dissatisfied with my conduct 
in recent circumstances; not that I had given any 
pledge to you or to any one; but you must have said, 
** Since Lafayette conceived himself compelled by 
circumstances to relax in the preference he has atall 
times professed for purely republican institutions, 
why has that concession favoured another family than 
mine? Has he forgotten that three millions of votes 
acknowledged the imperial dynasty?” You see, my 
dear count, I present the reproach in its full force. 
I have deserved it, and I will now justify myself in 
full independence and purity of conscience. 

When the measures of Charles X. and company 
roused the inhabitants of Paris, and public confidence 
placed me at the head of the patriotic movement, my 
first thought, after the victory, was to turn affairs to 
the best account for the cause of freedom and my 
country. You may readily suppose that no person- 
al consideration could connect itself with this deter- 
mination. 

The first condition of ropteneee principles being 
to respect the general will, 1 was withheld from 
proposing a purely American constitution, in m 
opinion the best of all. To do this would have been 
to disregard the wish of the majority, to risk civil 
troubles, and to kindle foreign war. If I was wrong, 
my mistake was at least at variance with the incli- 
nations I have always cherished; and even supposing 
ime to have possessed vulgar ambition, it was con- 
trary to what might have been termed my interest. 

A popular throne, in the name of the national so- 
vereignty, surrounded by republican institutions, 
appeared to be within our attainment; this was the 
programme of the barricades, and of the Hotel de 
Ville, of which [ undertook to be the interpreter, 

The Chamber of Deputies, representing 80,000 
electors, did not go so far as we did; but it agreed 
with public opinion for the expulsion of the guilty 
family, and it was, like Paris and the rest of France, 
urged to allay inquietude, and to come to a resolu- 
tion. 

I might content myself with observing that your 
dynasty was dispersed: some were in Rome, you in 
America, and the Duke of Reichstadt in the hands of 
the Austrians, but I owe to your friendship a candid 
disclosure of my attainments. 

The Napeleon system was brilliant in glory, but 
stamped with despotism, aristocracy and slavery,* 


me to wish for the re-establishment of a throne which 
during the 100 days had displayed a constant tenden- 
cy to former errors. 

I scarcely knew the Duke of Orleans. Serious 
differences had existed between his father and me. 
Some family relations and civilities had not led me 
to visit the Palais Royal. Nevertheless, 1 knew, in 
common with the public, that there were to be found 
in that family, along with domestic virtues and sim- 
ple tastes, little ambition, and a sentiment truly 
French, to which the Emperor himself had render- 
ed justice. I recollected the young republican in 
1789, the soldier of Valmy and Genappes, the pro- 
fessor in Switzerland and the traveller in the United 
States. He was called Bourbon, and that is a disa- 
greeable name; but as a name, it was more than 
yours, more than thatof a republic, a security against 
war. It did not prevent the establishing and bring- 
ing into practice the principles and sovereignty of 
the people—the putting arms in the hands of 2,000,- 
000 of citizens—choosing their own officers—the 
completing of the liberty ef the press, and the pos- 
session of popular institutions. It therefore appear- 
ed to me useful in the circumstances in which we 
were placed, for the sake of peace within and with- 
out, that the different shades of political opinion, 
with the exception of Charles X’s party, should unite 
under this combination. 

My assent was not the effect of any prejudice or 
anterior affection. I must now say, that after four 
months of intimate acquaintance, sentiments of con- 
fidence, friendship, and the interest of a common 
cause have stregthened my first impressions. As to 
general assent, what was done was not merely the 
work of the Chambers, and the population of Paris, 
—of 80,000 National Guards ok 300,000 spectators 
in the Champ de Mars. All the deputations from 
the towns aud villages of France, which, in conse- 
quence of my functions, I received in detail, in a 
word, multitudes of adhesions, uninstigated and un- 
questionable, took place, which convince us more 
and more than that what we have done conformable 
o- the wil! of the great majority of the French peo- 

e. 

r I observed in one of your letters, which have all 
been faithfully delivered, that you suspect the Duke 
of Orleans of having had knowledge of a plot against 
the Emperor at the Isle of Elba. He is incapable of 
any thing of the kind; and, from whatI have been 
told by the republican who denounced that plot, and 
by Madame de Stael, who continued in friendship 
with the Duke of Orleans, I should, independant of 
hisknown character, have been convinced that some 
one had calumnated him to you. 

One of my first cares, after his elevation to the 
throne, wasto express a wish to him that you, your 
children, and your respectable mother, might, ifyou 
thought fit, return tranquilly to France. 

The idea was very cordially received by the king; 
but objections were started on account of the treaties 
with foreign powers, which, absurd and insolent as 
they are, would render some negotiations necessary. 
Political cireumstances have since changed: the di- 
plomatic horizon is overcast: both sides are on their 
guard. But it is superfluous to dwell on these cir- 
cumstances, since, in any case, judging from the te- 
nor of your letters, you would not have adopted that 
course. I mention it only in reference to what I had 
the honour to tell you at Bordentown. 

In the sincerity of my heart I was anxious to have 
this explanation with you. Iwill not say that all 
happened just as [ would have dictated it. You know 
that in public as well as private affairs, we never see 
things go entirely to our satisfaction. Your incom- 
parable brother, with all his power, his energy, and 
his talents, experienced the truth of this; and you, 
his best friend, have had your share of disappoint- 
ment. I can make no concealment of what I volun- 
tarily did, for 1 love to preserve your friendship by 
candor, rather than to destroy it by a less sincere 
apology. 

Receive, my dear count, the homage of the re- 
spect, gratitude and affection, for which I am pledg- 
ed to you. LAFAYETTE. 


* After the Emperor’s departure for Waterloo, 
Prince Lucien had a conversation with Lafayette:— 
** Do you hape,” said the latter, * that your brother 
may be corrected?” ‘* No,” replied Lucien, ** two 
miracles have saved him—Marengo and Austerlitz; 
he perhaps will perform a thiftd; but that does not 
depend on himself, and in case of a defeat, two par- 
ties will rise up—one for his son, and the other for 
the Duke of Orleans. I am for my nephew; whom 
are you for General?” ‘ Neither for one or the 
other,” replied Lafayette; ‘*as [ just now observed 
to an Urleanist. I remain with the people, indepen- 
dent of parties; and I hope that liberty may make 
the best possible bargain, without reference to indi- 
viduals.’ 


The Wheeling Bank Robbery.—A letter from 
Wheeling mentions that the doors of the Bank were 
opened hy means of false keys, the iron chest, con- 
taining the paper money taken was forced open with 
the help of an iron bar aad that the robbers left in 


the chest four or five thousand dellars in gold, and 
from ten to twelve thousand in paper of other banks. 
Besides these sums, large bundles of the Wheeling 
Bank paper, in sheets, were left unmolested. 


SELECTIONS. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
( BY N. P. WILLIS, 

Excursion to Venice—American Artists—Valley of 
Florence—Mountains of Carrara—Traveling com- 
panions—Highland tavern—Mist and Sunshine— 
Italian valleys—View of the Adriatic—Border of 
Romagna—-Subjects for the pencil—-Highland 
Italians—Romantic scenery—A painful occurence 
—An Italian husband—A Dutchman, his wife and 
children—Bologna—The Pilgrim—Model for a 
Magdalen. 

I started for Venice yesterday, in company with 
Mr. Alexandre and Mr. Crouche, two American ar 
tists. We had taken the vetturino fur Bologna, and 
at daylight were winding up the side of the amphi- 
theatre of Appenines that bends over Florence, leav- 
ing Fiesoli rising sharply on our right. The mist 
was creeping up the mountains justin advance of us, 
retreating with a scarcely perceptible motion to the 
summits, like the lift of a heavy curtain. Florence, 
and its long, heavenly valley, full of white palaces 
sparkling in the sun, lay below us, more like a vi- 
sion of a better world than a scene of human passion; 
away in the horizen the abrupt heads of the moun- 
tains of Carrara rose into the sky, and with the cool, 
fresh breeze of the hills, and the excitement of the 
pleasant excursion before us, we were three of as 
happy travellers probably, as were to be met on any 
highway in this garden of the world. 

Ve had six companions, and a motley crew. they 
were—a little effeminate Venetian, probably a tailor, 
with a large, noble-looking, handsome contadina for 
a wife;a sputtering Dutch merchant, a fine little, 
coarse, good-natured fellow, with his wife, and two 
very small and very disagreeable children; an Aus- 
trian corporal in full uniform, and a fellow ina 
steaw hat, speaking some unknown language, and 
a nondescript in every respect. The women and 
children, and my friends, the artists, were my com- 
panions inside, the double dickey in front accommo- 
dating the others. Conversation commenced with 
the journey. ‘The Dutch spoke their dissonant lan- 
guage to each other and French to us, the contadi- 
na’s soft Venetian dialect broke in like a flute in a 
chorus of harsh instruments, and our own hissing 
English added to a mixture already sufficiently va- 
rious. 

We were all day ascending mountains, and slept 
coolly under three or four blankets at a highland ta- 
vern, on avery wild Appenine. Our supper was 
gaily eaten, and our mirth served to entertain five or 
six English families, whose chambers were only se- 
parated from the rough raftered dining hall by dou- 
ble curtains. It was pleasant to hear the children 
and nurses speaking English unseen. ‘The contrast 
made us realize forcibly the eminently foreign scene 
about us. The next morning, after travelling two or 
three hours in a thick, drizzling mist, we descended 
a hill, and emerged at its foot into a sunshine so sud- 
den and clear, that it seemed almost as if the night 
had burst into mid-day in amoment. We had come 
out of a black cloud. The mountain behind us was 
capped with it to the summit. Beneath us lay a map 
et a hundred valleys, all bathed and glowing in un- 
clouded light} and on the limit of the horizon, far off 
as the eye could span, lay along sparkling line of 
water, like a silver frame round the landscape. It 
was our first view of the Adriatic. We looked at it 
with the singular and indefinable emotion with which 
ove always sees a celebrated water for the first time 
—a sensation, itseems to me, which is like that of 
no other addition to our kowledge. The Mediter- 
ranean at Marseilles, the Arno at Fiorence, the Seine 
at Paris, affected me inthe same way. Explain it 
who will, or can! 

An hour after, we reached the border of Romagna, 
the dominions of the Pope running ap thus far into 
the Appenines. Here our trunks were taken off and 
searched minutely. The little village was full of the 
dark-skinned romantic-looking Romagnese, and my 
two friends, seated on a wall, with a dozen curious 
gazers about them, sketched the heads looking from 
the old stone windows, beggars, buildings and scene- 
rv, ina mood of professional contentment. Dress 
apart, these highland Italians are like North Ameri- 
ca Indians, the same copper complexions, high cheek 
bones, thin lips, and dead black hair. The old woe 
men particularly would, pass in any of our towns for 
full-blooded squaws. 

The scenery after this grew of the kind ‘‘ which 
savage Kosa dashed”-—the only landscape I ever saw 
exacily of the tints so peculiar to Salvator’s pictures. 
Uur painters were in ecstacies with it, and truly, the 
dark foliage and blanched rocks, the wild glens, and 
wind-distorted trees, gave the country the air of a 
home for all the tempests and floods of a coutinent. 
The Kaatskills are tame to it. 

The forenoon came on, hot and sultry, and our lit- 
tle republic began to display its character. The 
tailor’s wife was taken sick; and fatigue, and heat, 
and the rough motion of the vetturino in descending 
the mountains, brought on a degree of suffering which 
it was painful to witness. She was a woman of real- 
ly extraordinary beauty; and dignified and modest as 
few women are in any country. Her ise 
groans, her white tremulous lips, the tears of agony 
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pressing thickly through her shut eyelids, and the 


clenching of her sculpture-like hands, would have. 


moved any thing but an Italian husband. The little 
effeminate villain treated her as if she had beena 
dog. She bore every thing from him till he took 
her hand, which she raised faintly to intimate that 
she could not rise when the carriage stopped, and 
threw it back into her face with acurse. She rous- 
ed, and looked at him with a natural majesty and 
calmness that made my blood thrill. ** Aspettu?” 
was her only answer as she sunk back and fainted. 

The Dutchman’s wife was a plain, honest, affec- 
tionate creature, bearing the hamours of two heated 
and ill-tempered children with a patience we were 
compelled to admire. Her husband smoked and 
uughed, and talked villanous French and worse 
Italian, but was glad to escape to the cabriolet in 
the hottest of the day, leaving his wife to her 
cares. The baby screamed and the girl blub- 
bered and fretted, and for hours the mother was a 
miracle of kindness. The ‘* drop too much” came 
in the shape of a new crying fit from both children, 
and the poor little Dutch woman, quite weared ont, 
burst into a flood of tears, and hiccupped her com- 
plaints in her own language, weeping unrestrainedly 
for aquarter of an hoar. After this she feit betier, 
took a gulp of wine from the black bottle, and settled 
herself once more quietly and resignedly to her du- 
tics. We had certainly opened one or two very 
fresh veins of human character, when we stopped at 
tle gates, 

‘here is but one hotel for American travellers in 
Bologna, of course. Those who have read Rogers’s 
ltaly, will remember his mention of ‘*the Pilgrim,” 
the house where the poet met Lord Byron by ap- 

ointment, and passed the evening with him which 
describes so exquisitely, We took leave of our 
motley friends at the door, and our artists who had 
greatly admired the lovely Venetian, parted from 
her with the regret of old acquaintances. She cer- 
tainly was, as they said, a splendid model for a Mag- 
dalen, “majestical and sad,” and always in attitudes 
for a picture; sleeping or waking, she afforded a 
succession of studies of which they took the most en- 
thusiastic advantage.—JV. Y. Mirror, 


LONDON POLICE—HATTON GARDEN, 
Lxiraordinary case of Fanaticism.—Y esterday two 


_ persons, who gave their names James Farmer Lloyd 


and Francis Sullivan, were brought to the office by 
Serjeant Mundy, of E. division, No. 2, uuder the 
following extraordinary cireumstances:—Mundy 
being sworn, deposed, that about half past ten o’clock 
yesterday morning, he was on duty in Bond street, 
St. Giles’s, when ~ saw the defendant, Mr. Lloyd, 
in the company of several costermongers of the lowest 
class, and suspecting that they intended to rob the 
gentleman, he detenmined on watching their mane- 
uvres. What excited his suspicion was, that Mr. 
Lioyd was dressed asa gentleman, and he conceived 
it to be very strange that a man of his description 
should be so familiar with Sullivan and his associates. 
They all proceeded towards a public house in George 
street, late Dyott street, St. Giles’s, which they en- 
tered. Witness followed; and after a short period, 
he went in and inquired what they were about?— 
When Sullivan made answer, that he had accidental- 
ly met Mr. Lloyd, whom he had never seen before, 
and he had solicited him (Sullivan) to undress him- 
self, and exchange clothes with him, and, alter the 
most pressing invitation te accede to his request, he 
entered the public house in which witness foun 
them, and complied with his request. After Sullivan 
had stated this, Mr. Lioyd said thag many of his 
friends had told him that distress did not exist in 
St. Giles’s, and he having read otherwise, had re- 
solved on taking a survey of the parish, and make 
himself fully acquainted upon the point—that he left 
home for the purpose, and having met Sullivan in 
company with several other individuals, almost in a 
state of nudity, he felt it incumbent on him, as a 
Christian and gentleman, to act as he was about to 
do. 

After this strange declaration, witness imagined that 
Mr. Lloyd was of unsound mind, and he began to re- 
monstrate with him, and endeavoured to dissuade 
him from committing an act which appeared to wit- 
ness 80 injudicious and ridiculous; but all had no 
uvail, and Mr. Lloyd insisted upon his right to do as 
he thought proper with his own property, and, ulti- 
mately, he divested himself of a beautiful suit of 
clothes, even to his shirt, stockings, boots, cravat and 
hat, and dressed himself in the tattered apparel worn 
by Sullivan, who had neither hat. shirt, neckcloth, 
stockings, nor shoes. Having witnessed this part of 
the transaction, witness could not reconcile himself 
to believe otherwise than that Mr. Lloyd was deci- 
dedly insane, and being placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament, he was obliged to adopt a little tact, and 
at length he persuaded him to go to the Station- 
house of the District for the Inspector to dispose of 
the case. On their arrival, Mr Lloyd assured the 
inspector on duty that he had been agtuated by reli- 
gious motives; that he was a Gentleman well known, 
at the same time handing over a card, with the name 
and address of ‘James F. Lloyd, No. 8, New North 
street, Red Lion-square. ” itness was immediate- 
ly despatched to ascertain whether the address was 
real or fictitious, and the inquiries he niado proved 
that there was no deception, and that Mr, Lloyd re- 
sided, there; that he was a gentleman of independent 
fortune, and a near relative to the family of Lioyd of 
the firm of Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd, the bank- 
ers of Lombard street; and that he had left home 
about an hour and a half in company of a Clergymen 


how he 


who had breakfasted with him. Having communi- 
cated the result of his inquiries to the Inspector, 
who endeavoured to persuade Mr, Lloyd to dress 
himself in his clothes to no effect, witness was de- 


Office, and had accordingly brought both Sullivan | 
and Mr. Lloyd in custody, to have the matter settled 
by the Magistrate. : 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon, who listened with great at- 
tention to Mundy’s statement, said that it was an ex- 
traordinary proceeding, and it certainly appeared to 
him that Mr. Lloyd was somewhat deranged. Mr. 
Lloyd (ccctaaigt} L assure you, Sir, | am perfectly 
sane. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon. Then what could induce 
you to act as you have done?—Mr. Lloyd: Why the 
fact is, your Worship, I am a believer in the Mille- 
nium. My mother laboured under the same delu- 
sion, if so you please to term it, and she always im- 
yon upon me the necessity of advocating that be- 

ief, and that I should do so ere many years elapsed. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon.—I think you have started 
with avery foolish notion. Mr. Lloyd—Probably 
you may think so. 1am ofa different opinion. Yet 

may hereafter be induced to alter that cpinion. 1 
do not pretend to bea prophet, yet I again assert my 
belief in the millenium. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: Thatis no reason why you 
should give your clothes away in exchange for those 
in which you are now attired. : 

Mr. Lloyd. I do so from pure motives of charity. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: But you ought to consider 
the danger of putting on the apparel of this man. 
(pointing to Sullivan.) It is not impossible but that 
he is labouring under some infectious disease. 

Mr. Lloyd. I have no fear of the consequences, 
Even if he was afflicted with the cholera morbus | 
believe I should be protected. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: Have you any friends here? 

Mr. Lloyd: I have not. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: I confess I should like to see 
some or one of your friends. You are likely to be 
interrupted in the street, if you are allowed to leave 
this office, and then, if you are the means of creating 
a disturbance, you are as liable to the consequences 
as any other person. I must repeat that I believe any 
man who weuld act as you have done cannot be other- 
wise than deranged. 

Mr. Lloyd: I can refer you to the firm of Hanbu- 
ry, Taylors & Lloyd, the bankers, who will satisfy 
you as to my sanity. They are fully acquainted 
with my belief. ‘The clergyman who breakfasted 
with me is partly of my opinion. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: Will you consent to dress 
yourself in your own clothes? 

Mr. Lloyd: Certainly not; I gave them to that 
poor young map, (pointing to Sullivan,) and | insist 
upon his keeping them. The clothes he has given 
me in exchange I will wear. 

Mr. Serjeaut Sellon (to Sullivan:) What business 
had you to take this gentleman’s clothes? 

Mr. Lloyd: I exonerate him from all blame; it is 
my own act, and I'll abide by the consequences; | 
demand my discharge; you have no right to detain 
me; and I will not be insulted. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: Lf I send for a coach, will you 
go home? 

Mr. Lloyd. It is not my intention to go home at 
present. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon: Then I must see your friends 
before you are liberated. 

Mr. Lloyd. This is very strange conduct. Am 
I not ai liberty to dressas a poor man? After a ahort 
time I may think proper to dress in my usual way, 
but for the present I prefer that which 1 now wear. 

A gentleman, who stated that he was Secretary to 
the Rector of St. Giles’s, here stepped forward, and 
offered to procure Mr. Lloyd suitable apparel to 
make his appearance in public. ; 

Mr. Lloyd said he was much obliged for the gra- 
tuitous offer of the gentleman, but he begged to de- 
cline it. 

After some further conversation, Mr. Serjeant 
Sellon gave directions that Mr. Lloyd should be 
taken back to the Station-house, and detained ull 
a of his friends came forward to take charge of 

im. 

Mr. Lloyd protested against being deprived of his 
liberty, and then quitted the office in custody of 
Mundy. Sullivan was ordered to accompany the offi- 
cer, and deliver up the wearing apparel, in case the 
friends of Mr. Lloyd should require them. 

The contrast between Mr. Lioyd and Sullivan was 
exceeeingly eccentric, the former being barefooted, 
without a hat, or shirt, and scarcely a sufficiency uf 
clothes to conceal his nakedness. 


LUDICROUS ANECDOTE OF CURRAN, 
From Sir Jonah Barriagton’s Sketches. 


Curran and Barrington were on a visit to a Cler- 

man near Carlow, who had invited a party of jo- 
vial spirits to meet them. Dinner was appointed for 
five precisely, as Curran always stipulated for punc- 
tuality. The clock struck—the guests were assem- 
bled—every thing bespoke a joyous banquet—but 
the Counsellor was not to be founc. Six, seven, 
came; day departed, and twilight approached, peo- 
ple were sent in every direction, but no tidings of 
him could be heard, except that he had been seen in 
the garden at four o’clock. The matter became too 
serious to admit of any doubts as to poor Curran 
having met his catastrophe. I was greatly shocked, 
our only conjectures now being not whether, but 


lost his life. As Curran was known 


every day to strip naked and wash himself all over 


with a sponge and cold water, I conjectured, as most 
rational, that he had, in lieu of his usual ablution, 


gone to the river Barrow to bathe before dinner, and 
sired to bring the ease before the Magistrates at this | thus unfortunately perished. Alla 


: greed to my hy- 
pothesis, and hooks and a draw net were sent for 
immediately to Carlow to scour the river for his 
body. It was at length suggested to our Rev. Host, 
that his great Newfoundland dog, who was equally 
sagacious, if not more so than some of his parishion- 
ers, and rivalled in canine proportion, the magnitude 
of his master, was not unlikely by diving in the Bar- 
row, to discover where the body lay deposited, and 
thus to direct the efforts of the nets and hookers from 
Carlow. ‘This idea met with universal approbation; 
and every body took up his hat, to go down to the 
river. Mary, a young damsel, the only domestie 
who remained in the house, was ordered to call Di- 
ver, the dog; but Diver was absent, and did not obe 
the summons, Every where resounded ‘ Diver! 
Diver!”—but in vain. Mary, the maid, was now 
desired to search all the rooms and offices for Diver, 
whilst we sat pensive and starving in the parlour,.— 
We were speedily alarmed by a loud shriek, imme- 
diately after which Mary rashed tottering into the 
room, just able to articulate **O holy Virgin! holy 
Virgin! Yes, gentlemen, the Counsellor is dead, 
sure enough. And Ill die too, gentlemen! I'll 
never recover it!” and she crossed herself twenty 
times over in the way the Priest had taught her. — 
We all now flocked round, and asked her simulta- 
neously how she knew the Counsellor was dead?— 
Crossing herself again, ‘‘I saw his ghost, please your 
reverence !”—**Where? where?” cried every body, 
as if with one breath. *‘In the double bedded room 
next your reverence’s,” stammered the terrified girl. 
We waited for no more to satisfy us either that 
she was mad, or that robbers were in the house; each 
person seized something by way of a weapon; one 
took a poker, another took a candlestick, a third a 
knife or fire shovel, and up stairs we rushed. Only 
one could go in, conveniently, abreast; and 1 was 
among the first who entered. ‘The candles had been 
forgotten; but the moon was rising, and we certainly 
saw what, in the opinion of some present, corrobora- 
ted the statement of Mary. ‘Two or three instantly 
drew back in horror, and attempted to retreat, but 
others pressed behind; and lights being at length 
produced, an exhibition far more ludicrous than ter- 
rifie presented itself. In afar corner of the room 
stood, erect and formal, and stark naked, (as a ghost 
should be,) John Philpot Curran, one of his Majes- 
ty’s counsel, learned in the law,—trembling as if in 
the ague, and searce able to utter a syllable, through 
the combination of cold and terror. Three or four 
paces in his front Jay Diver, from Newfoundland, 
stretching out his immense shaggy carcase, his long 
paws extended their full length, and his great head 
lying on them, with his nose pointed towards the 
ghost, as true as the needle to the pole. His hind 
legs were gathered up like those of a wild beast 
ready to spring upon his prey. He took an angry 
notice of the first of us that came near him, growled, 
and seemed disposed to resent our intrusion; but the 
moment his master appeared, his temper changed, 
he jumped up, wagged his tail, licked the parson’s 
hand, cast a scowling Jook at Curran, and then a 
wistful one at his master,—as much as to say, ‘1 
have done my duty, now do yours:” he looked, in- 
deed, as if he only waited the word of command, to 
seize the counsellor by the throttle. A blanket was 
now considerately thrown over Curran by one of the 
company, and he was put to bed with half a dozen 
more blankets heaped upon him; a tumbler of hot 
potsheen punch was administered, and a second 
worked miracles: the natural heat began to cireu- 
late, and he was ina little time enabled to rise and 
tell us a story, which no hermit, even telling his last 
beads, could avoid laughing at. Related by any one 
it would have been good; but as told by Curran, 
with his powers of description, and characteristic 
humour, was super-excellent; and we had to thank 
Diver, the water-dog, for the highest zest of the 
whole evening. The fuct was, that a little while 
previous to dinner time, Curran, who had omitted 
his customary ablution in the morning, weut to our 
allotted bed chamber to perform that ceremony; aud 
having stripped, had just begun to apply the sponge, 
when Diver, strolling about his master’s premises to 
see if all was right, placed by chance his paw against 
the door, which not being fastened, it flew open, he 
entered unceremoniously, and observing what he 
conceived to be an extraordinary and suspicious 
figure, concluded it was somebody with no very ho- 
nest intention, and stopped to reconnoitre.—Curran, 
unzecustomed to so strange a valet, retreated, while 
Diver advanced, and very significantly showed an in- 
tention to seize him by the naked throat; which ope- 
ration, if performed by Diver, whose tusks were a 
full ineh in length, would no doubt have admitted an 
inconvenient quantity of atmospheric air into his ceso- 
phagus. He therefore crept 4s close into the corner 
as he could and had the equivocal satisfaction of see- 
ing his adversary advance and turn the meditated 


assault into a complete blockade, stretching himseli 


out, and “ maintaining his position” with searcely 
the slightest motion, tll the counsellor was rescued, 
and the siege raised. Curran had been in hopes that 
when Diver had satisfied his spsabene' 4 he would re- 
tire; and with this impression spoke kindly to him, 
but was answered only by a growl. If Curran re- 
peated his blandishments, Diver showed his long 
white tusks;—if he moved his foot, the dog’s hind 
legs were in motion. Once or twice Curran raised 
his hand; but Diver, considering that a sort of chal- 


lenge, rose instantly, and with a low growl looke; 
significantly at Curran’s windpipe. Curran, there. 


fore, stood like a model, if not much like a marbk 
divinity.” 


BORROWING. 


There is no class of people more annoying in, 
community than those who are eternally in the habj 
of borrowing—who through extreme parsimony 
neglect to provide themselves with the various arti. 


les, which are considered indispensable in a wel 


regulated family, and subsist almost entirely at th & 


expense of their neighbours. But it is a notorion 
fact, which we dare say many of our readers wil 
bear witness to, that there are many families, who 
seem to make it the chief business of their lives ty 
borrow. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Green to her husband on 


morning, the meal which we borrowed from 
Black a few days ago, is almost out, and we musi ¢ 


bake to-morrow.” 

** Well,” said her husband, ** send and borrow} 
_ a bushel at Mr. White’s, he sent to mill yester-f 

ay. | 

** And when it comes, shall we return the peck we} 
borrowed more than a month ago, from the widow} 
Gray?” 

** No,” said the husband gruffly, ‘* she can send 
for it when she wants it. John, do you go down to 
Mr. Brown’s, and ask him to lend me his axe to chop 
some wood this forenoon; our’s is quite dull, and| 
saw him grinding his last night. And James do you 
go to Mr. Clark’s, and ask him to lend me a hammer, 
and do you hear? you may as well borrow a few nails, 
while you are about it.” 

A little boy now enters and says, ** Father sent me 
to ask if you had done with his hoe, which you bor 
rowed a weck ago last Wednesday; he wants to ux 
it.’ 

*¢ Wants his hoe, child? What can he want with 
it? I have not half done with it yet—but if he wants 
it, I suppose he must have it. ‘Tell him to send it 
back, mae as soon as he can spare it.” 

They set down to breakfast. ‘*O la!” exclaims 
Mrs. Green, “* there is not a particle of butter in the 
house—James run over to Mrs. Notable’s, she al- 
ways has excellent butter in her dairy, and ask her 
to lend me a plateful.” 


After a few minutes James returns; “ Mrs. No- 
table says she has sent you the butter, but begs you 
to remember that she has already lent you nineteen 
platefuls, which are scored on the dairy door.” 

‘* Nineteen platefuls!” exclaimed the astonished 
Mrs. Green, holding up both her hands; ‘* it is no 
such thing—I never had hal/ the quantity; and if | 
had, what is a little plateful of butter? I never 
should think of keeping an account of such a trifling 
affuir—I declare, 1 have a great mind never to bor- 


row any thing of that mean creature again, as long as & 


live.” 
After breakfast, Mr. Green must shave. 


zor is out of order—** John, where is Mr. Smith’s 
hone and strap?” 


‘“*He sent for it the other day, sir, and said he 
should like to have the privilege of using it himsell 
sometimes.” 

** Sent for it? Impertinent! He might at least 
have waited till I was done with it. Well, go dows 
to ’squire Stearn’s, and ask him to lend me his bes 
razor; tell him mine is so dall I can do nothing wit! 
it. I know he has an excellent one—for I saw hin 
buy it last week at Mr. Grant’s store. Be sure avi 
get the new one.” 

A little girl enters—** Mother sent me to see ii 


you had done with the second volume of Milman’,§ 


History of the Jew, which you borrowed of her seve, 
ral months ago. She says che would like to readi, 
herself,” 

** My dear child, why did not your mother sené 
for it before? I declare I don’t know where it is 
now. I lent it to somebody--I forget who? [ll 
make inquiry, and if I can find it, I will send it to 
her in the course of a few weeks.” 

In the afternoon it rains—‘* Wife, where is my 
great-coat?”’ 

' “My dear, your great-coat has got two great holes 
under the arm-pits; besides it is so shabby I am 
ashained to see you wear it. Can’t we borrow one 
somewhere’—Here James, go to Deacon Davis’s aad 
ask hjm if he will lend your father his new surtout, 
as it rains; and his is not fit to wear. He will take 
good care of it, and return it, when he is done with 
it.”—-And so on to the end of the chapter. 

A friend once informed us that about ten o’elock, 
one cold stormy evening in the month of Februars, 
when his family were about retirieg for the night to 
their respective apartments, a loud rap was heard al 
the door, which on being opened there entered a lit- 
tle urchin, who said his mammy who lived buta few 
paces distant, had sent her respects, and wished to 
borrow a warming-pan to warm her bed, as the night 
was cold, and they had none in the house, The 
warming-pan was forthwith eg from the kitch- 
en and handed over to the little fellow; but he was 
not yet satisfied—‘* Mother says if you would lend 
us the warming-pan perhaps you would lend us some 
coals to put into it, as our fire is almost gone out.” 


The mendicant who humbly solicits alms at your§ 


gate,tells you that he is the child of Poverty, and bi: 
squalid features and filthy rags confirm the tale.— 


You cheerfully render him all the assistance in you! FF 
power, conscious that virtue sometimes dwells bef 


neath a tattered garb. The highwayman, who knock: 
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ou down, and then summons you to stand, gives you 
aconvincing, though rather unwelcome proof, that, 
however degraded the wretch may be from the pre- 
sence of virtue, yet courage still ennobles his heart. 
But the Wewspaper borrower does not possess one 
redeeming Bat we will command our temper. 
= 
THE LEGEND OF CAIRN THIERNA. 
Forms in silence frown’'d, 
Shapeless and nameless; and to mine eye 
Sometimes they roll off cloudily, 
Wedding themselves with gloom—or grew 
Gigantic to my troubled view, 


And seemed to gather roune me.” F 
Banim’s Celt’s Paradise. 


From the town of Fermoy, famous for the excel- 
lence of its bottled ale, you may plainly see the 
mountain of Cairn Thierna. It is crowned by a great 
beap of stones, which as the country people remark, 
pever came there without ‘ta crooked thought and a 
cross job.” Strange itis, that any work of the good 
old times should be considered one of labour; for 
round towers then sprung up like mushrooms in one 
night, and people played marbles with pieces of rock 
that can now no more be moved than the hills them- 
selves. 

This great pile on the top of Cairn Thierna was 
caused by the words of an old woman, whose bed 
stillr emains—Ladacally the hag’s bed—not far from 
the village of Glanworth. She was certainly far 
wiser than any woman, either old or young, of my 
jmmediate acquaintance. Jove defend me, however, 
from making an envious comparison between ladies; 
but facts are stubborn things, and the legend will 
prove my assertion. 

O'Keefe was lord of Fermoy before the Roches 
came into that part of the country; and he had an 
only son—never was there seena finer child; his 
young face filled with innocent joy was enough to 
make any heart glad, but his father looked on his 
smiles with sorrow, for an old hag had foretold that 
this boy should be drowned before he grew up to 
manhood. 

Now although the prophecies of Pastorini were a 
failure, it is no reason why prophecies should alto- 

ether be despised. ‘The art in modern times may 
be lost, as well as that of making beer out of the 
mountain heath, which the Danes did to great per- 
fection. But I take it, the malt of Tom Walker is 
no bad substitute for the one; and if evil prophecies 
were to come to pass, like the old woman’s,in my 
opinion we are far more comfortable without such 
knowledge. 


‘Infant heir of proud Fermoy, 
Fear not fields of slaughter; 
Storm nor fire fear not, my boy, 
But shun the fatal water.” 


These were the warning words which caused the 
chief of Fermoy so much uneasiness. His infant son 
was carefully prevented all approach to the river, 
and anxious watch was kept over every playful move- 
ment. The child grew up in strength and in beauty, 
and every day became more dear to his father, who 
hoping to avert the doom, which however was inev- 
itable, prepared to build a castle far removed from 
the dreaded element, 

The top of Cairn Thierna was the place chosen; 
and the lord’s vassals were assembled, and employéd 
in collecting materials for the purpose. Hither came 
the fated boy; with delight he viewed the laborious 
Work of raising mighty stones from the base to the 
summit of the mountain, until the vast heap which 
now forms its rugged crest was accumulated. ‘The 
workmen were about to commence the building, and 
the hoy, who was considered in safety when on the 
mountain, was allowed to rove about at will. In this 
case how true are the words of the great dramatist: 


——‘‘Put but a little water in a spoon, 
Aad it shall be, as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a being up.” 


A vessel which contained a small supply of water, 
brought there for the use of the workmen, attracted 
the attention of the child. He saw, with wonder, 
the glittering of the sunbeams within it; he approach- 
ed nearer to gaze, when a form resembling his own 
rose before Lim, He gave a ery of joy and aston- 
ishment, and drew back; the image drew back also, 
and vanished. Again he approached, again the form 
appeared, expressing in every feature delight corres- 
ponding with his own, Eager to welcome the young 
stranger, he bent over the vessel to press his lips, 
and losing his balance, the fatal prophecy was accom- 
plished. 

The father in despair abandoned the commenced 
building; and the materials remain a proof of the fol- 
ly of attempting to avert the course of fate. 

The writer hopes no reader will be uncharitable 
Pnough to suspect him of wishing to inculeate a be- 
ief in predestination: he only wishes to follow his 
bgief. But the trath is, the hamsn mind. as may be 
Dserved in the vulgar of every country, has, doubt- 
ess OWing to its weakness, a stroyg bias to believe in 
this doctrine. The tragic muse di Greece delighted 

(o portray the unavailing struggh:s of men “bound 
in the adamantine chain” of desti ny; and the effect 
en our minds, though humbling, is not dispiriting. 
Over the East, fate is dominant: it not only enters 
into the serious oceupations of life, but extends its 
empire through the realms of fieticns and the reader, 
Were he not now to be supposed fa.ntiliar with such 
coincidences, might perhaps be surprised at the sim- 


One Nights. 

Cairn Thierna is the scene of a subsequent tale in 
this section; and it only appears necessary to add that 
the Cork and Dublin muil coach road runs under it. 
Of the Hag’s bed, a plate, though not a particularly 
correct or picturesque representation, is given in the 
second volume of Dr. Smith’s History of Cork. The 
Irish name (of this huge block of stone supported by 
smaller ones) is correctly written Leaba Cailleach. 
Of the p it may be said, as has been wittingly re- 
marked o 

—"St. Keven, 

If hard lying could gain it, he surely gained heaven, . 

For on rock lay his limb, and rock pillowed his head, 
Whenever this good holy saint kept his bed; 

And keepit he must, even to his last day, 

For I'm sure he could never have thrown it away.” 

**Ba cairt a cheann-adhairt”—a stone bolster—is 
the usual account given of the self-mortification of 
Irish saints, while the hags, their predecessors in the 
island on which their piety has bestowed celebrity, 
seemed to prefer an entire couch of the same mate- 
rial. These dames, however, possessed the power 
of pitching their pillows after any one at whom they 
were displeased. What is somewhat remarkable, 
the Finnii who were cotemporaries with the hags, 
were rather luxurious in their rest, for tradition re- 
lates that 


“ Barrughal crann, caonnach, agus ur-luachair.”” 
Branches of trees, moss, and green rushes formed their,beds 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CIDER MAKING. 


The manufacturing of apples into cider is, 
strictly speaking, a chemical process; and yet 
few who practise it govern themselves in their 
operations by chemical principles. In making 
cider the same care is necessary that would be 
required in making wine from grapes, where it 
is desirable to produce a fine article, as cider, 
when well made, might with propriety be called 
a wine from apples, and with proper care may 
be made equally as palatable and more condu- 
cive to health than most of the wines retailed in 
the country at the present day. 

In our first volume we gave directions for 
making cider; but as many of our present read- 
ers were not subscribers for that volume, we 
will repeat them, hoping that many may be in- 
duced to follow them, at least so far as to save 
themselves the mortification often manifested by 
indolent farmers, when proffering a glass of sour, 
musty cider to their neighbour, attempting at 
the same time to save their reputation by say- 
ing ‘*their cider is rather hard as their cask is 
almost out,” when, in fact, it had the same dis- 
agreeable flavor when the cask was first broach- 
ed. 

In the first place, we take it for granted that 
most of the northern states produce apples 
which are capable of being manufactured into 
the finest quality of cider. We would not be 
understood, when speaking of fine cider, as pre- 
ferring it according to the quantity of alcohol 
contained in it, but, on the contrary, we think 
that most desirable that has the least, provided 
there is sufficient to make it generous, and pre- 
vent its running into the acetous fermentation. 
The produce of every orchard in Western New 
York is sufficiently rich, when properly pre- 
pared, to insure it against this evil, without any 
addition of saccharine matter, or increasing its 
strength by reducing its quantity, by boiling, 
freezing or any other process whatever. 

One very important thing to be remembered 
by farmers is, that good cider cannot be drawn 
from foul casks. Unless casks are carefully 
cleaned as soon as the cider is drawn from them, 
or made so perfectly tight that they cannot dry 
or become musty, it is almost impossible to 
cleanse them so as to be fit to use a second time, 
without injuring the contents. 

The most effectual way of cleansing casks 
that have by neglect become foul, is by taking 
out one head, when they may be scoured and 
scalded as occasion may require. 

Having clean casks in which to put cider 
when made, care should be taken that all the 
utensils used in the making should be clean, and 
destitute of any disagreeable taste or smell. 

Much has been said as to particular varieties 
of apples for making fine cider, from which 
many have drawn the conclusion that it was im- 
possible to make fine cider from common apples, 
as produced by most of the orchards; this is a 
mistake. With proper care, a liquor may be 
made from the apples as collected from orchards, 
whether grafted or not, equal in flavour to 
much that is sold as wine by our second rate 
dealers, and at the same time more conducive 
to health, being destitute of many noxious arti- 
cles made use of by our wine dealers and wine 


ilarity between the legend of the ‘Irish peasant and 


manufacturers. 


the exquisite tale of Prince Agib, inthe Thousand and | _ 
| mers, when gathering apples, to pick up all 


We know it is a common thing for some far- 


such as are what they call ‘red rotten,” which 
they say do not injure the flavour of the cider; 
but this should not be allowed; all apples which 
are unsound should be rejected; neither should 
any leaves be allowed to enter the mill with the 
apples. 

Different opinions prevail with regard to the 
construction of the mill for preparing the ap- 
ples, but a mill of almost any construction will 
answer the purpose if in repair, although some 
are more convenient than others: but in what- 
ever mill the apples are ground, they should be 
so bruised as entirely to change the colour. 
After the apples are ground they should, if 
circumstances will permit, be allowed to remain 
in the vat from 12 to 14 hours, during which 
time the pomace should be frequently stirred 
that the colour may be more uniform. After the 
cider runs from tie press, it is mostly put into 
barrels and carried into the cellar for fermenta- 
tion. Some prefer large tubs or casks for fer- 
menting in, others allow the cider to remain in 
the casks in which it was brought from the mill. 
This matter should be decided upon before the 
cider is put into the casks, and the operation 
conducted accordingly. If the fermentation is 
to be in tubs it is not important that it should 
be finely strained, as whatever of the pomace 
remained in the liquor, would be brought to the 
top in the form of scum, and in all cases the 
clear liquor should be drawn off before this de- 
scends to the bottom. If, on the contrary, the 
cider is to remain in the barrels to ferment, too 
much pains cannot be taken in straining, to 
prevent the pomace from entering the barrel, 
as it would rise to the top, and much of it ad- 
here to the top of the barrel, and must either 
descend through the cider or remain upon the 
staves, giving a bad flavour to the contents of 
the cask. When cider is to remain in the cask 
it should be strained through flannel, ‘the same 
as when drawn from the tubs. After the first 
fermentation is over, the bung hole should be 
covered with a cloth, on which should be placed 
a weight to keep the air from entering, while 
it allowed the gas from within to escape. 

When cider is to be racked twice, the first 
should take place as soon as the fermentation 
has subsided; but when it is not intended to be 
racked but once, it may remain until the liquor 
has become quite still. After the last racking, 
about two quarts of skim milk should be added 
to each barrel, and well incorporated, and the 
cask should be bunged perfectly tight. Those 
who prefer sweet cider should check the fer- 
mentation by fining with milk before all the 
saccharine matter is destroyed: but those who 
prefer a dry liquor, should leave more time for 
the fermentation. 

A most pernicious practice prevails with some 
farmers, of putting into the barrels at the mill 
straw bungs, and allowing them to remain in 
until the cider is drawn. This not only a lazy 
but a slovenly practice, and should be carefully 
avoided.—Genesee Farmer. 


Sand as a Manure.—An elaborate report on 
this subject has been presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences: good arable land is proved 
to contain four primitive earths, the varied pro- 
portion of which form the different qualities of 
the soil. It appears the siliceous principle pre- 
dominates in good land. M. Chaptal found of it 
49 per cent. in the most fertile soil on the banks 
of the Loire; Davy extracted 60 from the best 
of the English soils, and Giobert found 79 in the 
most productive lands near Turin. M. Dutro- 
chet made the experiment of covering with sili- 
ceous sand previously unproductive land, and 
obtained by this means crops as good as in the 
most (naturally) fertile soil in the vicinity; and 
he gives it as his opinion, that its great fertiliz- 
ing virtue consists in its allowing both water and 
air to reach and penetrate to the roots of the 
vegetables, of which they form the two princi- 
pal elements. 


VARIETIES. 


On Carrying a Gun.—I cannot refrain from re- 
marking, that I consider ‘*Detonator,” in his obser- 
vations in your last number on ‘‘Carrying a Gun,” 
has omitted calling the attention of sportsmen, 
both young and old, to the practice, by no means un- 
common, of carrying a guo with the striker let down 
on the cap, or of letting it down to that position on 
the loaded barrel, previously to loading the dis- 
charged one. It is only necessary to request the ex- 
periment to be made of drawing back the striker as 
far as it will go without catching at the half-cock, 


and then letting it fall again on the cap. In nine 
times out of ten, 1 will venture to say that the cap 


‘monarch would form a romance. 


will be exploded, and as this is an accident to which 
agun, from the exposed position of the cock, must 
be more liable than almost any other, and which 
would cause no injury if the guo was either at full or 
half-cock, 1 think I am justified in saying that itis a 
practice to be avoided, as adding very greatly to the 
danger of agun. Having seen aman shoot through 
the brim of his hat when it was on his head, by sud- 
denly lifting up his gun after loading, and the cock 
catching in something as described, I feel that I have 
a right to say I have had as much practical experience 
of the danger as any man need wish.— Sporting Ma- 
gazine. 


Louis Philip, Duke of Orleans, the present King 
of the French, was born on the 6th of October, 1773, 
eldest son of the late Duke, and of Louis Maria 
Adelaide, daughter of the Duke of Bourbon Pen- 
thievre, Admiral of France. The History of this 
His early educa- 
tion was entrusted to the celebrated Madame de 
Genlis. In 1792, he entered the French army; was 
at Valmy; and is allowed by Dumourier to have de- 
cided the victory on the field of Gemappe. When 
that General passed over to the Austrian camp, he 
took with him the young Prince, who retired into 
Switzerland. Under the name of M. Corby, the 
descendant of Henri Quatre offered himself as a 
teacher of mathematics at the College of Grisons, at 
Coire, and there subsisted until the fall of Robes- 
pierre, in 1794. He then sailed to America, shortly 
after visited England and Spain, returned a second 
time to this country, took a house at Twickenham, 
and in 1809 went to Sicily, where he espoused the 
present Queen, Maria Amelia, daughter of King Fer- 
dinand LV. On Louis the 18th’s restoration he went 
to Paris, and was made Colonel General of Hussars. 
Napoleon landing in 1815, the Duke, in union with 
the Count d’Antois, attempted to oppose the pro- 
gress of the imperialist, at Lyons; but the troops re- 
volted, and he returned to Paris. He was imme- 
diately sent into the north, but there also the army 
refused to obey. Upon this he gave up the com- 
mand to Mortier and followed the fortunes of the 
King. In 1816 he left England with his family, and 
resided at Paris. On the expulsion of the senior 
branch of the Bourbons, the Duke was proclaimed 
King of jhe French, and ascended the throne as 
Louis Philip 1., the 7th of August, 1830. By his 
marriage with Queen Maria Amelia, his Majesty has 
issue—Ferdinand Philip, Duke of Orleans, Prince 
Royal, born 3d September, 1810; Louis Charles, 
Duke of Nemours, born 25th October, 1814; Franeis 
Ferdinand, Prince of Joinvtlle, born 14th Aug. 1818; 
Henry Eugene, Duke of Aumale, born 16th January 
1822; Antonio Maria, Duke of Montpensier, born 
Sist July, 1824; Louisa Maria, Queen of the Rigians, 
born 3d April, 1812; Maria Christiana, Mademoi- 
selle de Valois, born 12th April, 1813; Maria Cle- 
mentina, Mademoiselle de Beaujolois, born 3d June, 
1817. His Majesty’s eldest daughter, Louisa Maria, 
espoused, at Compeigne, in the department of Oise, 
on the9th of last August, Leopold L, King of Bel- 
gium.— Court Journal. 


The piece of artillery now to be proposed, is to 
consist of two barrels cast together, meeting at the 
breech, and diverging thence to the muzzle at an 
angle of eight or ten degrees, having a common 
touch-hole situated mid-way between them, so as 
that both shall be necessarily discharged at the same 
instant of time. Jt will be necessary also not only 
that the two barrels should terminate in one common 
powder chamber; but that a narrow cavity should be 
left between them allthe way from the chamber to 
the muzzle. The object of the invention will now 
easily be apprehended, viz., to attain the power of 
discharging chain-shot in such a manner, as that— 
within a certain range, which will be determined by 
the angle of divergence of the barrels, and the length 
of the chain—the chain, bounded by the two balls at 
its extremities, shall strike its object in a horizon- 
tal line. The particular services on which such a 
weapon may be advantageously employed in naval 
warfare, are, principally, to sweep the decks and de- 
stroy the rigging of an enemy’s ship. A single dis- 
charge from such a gun may cut away the shrouds, 
and oceasion the fall of a mast, which I presume 
would be esteemed by no means an unimportant 
achievement.—epertoyy of Inventions. 

ANECDOTE oF SHERIDAN.—An elderly maiden 
lady, an inmate of a country house, at which Sheri- 
dan was passing a few days, expressed an inclination 
to take a stroll with him, but he excused himself on 
account of the badness of the weather. Shortly 
afterwards, she methim sneaking out alone. ‘‘So, 
Mr. Sheridan,” said she, “it has cleared up.”— 
madam,” was the reply; ‘‘it certainly has clears 
ed up enough for one, but not enough for two;” and 
off he went.—Georgian Era, Vol 1. 


A MisapVENTURE.—One of our townsmen who 
had occasion to visit Colvend lately, departed in a 
gig drawn by rather a young pony. As his famil 
happened to be at the salt water, the gig was we 
laden with provisions, including a pie, a tew bottles 
of ale, tea and sugar, a loaf or two of bread, &c. &e. 
When near Colvend Kirk, the horse got or grew 
cumstary, and wished to go on one road, while the 
driver’s views favoured another, A struggle ensued; 
the beast refused to yield; the motion of the vehicle 
became unsteady, and one of the wheels having graz- 
ed a large stone or mass of rock at the side of the 


road, it e alarmed, and galloped off at full 
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speed. The reins had little effect on its mouth, and 
as the road appeared to be none of the safest, the 
driver watched an opportunity, leapt out, and land- 
ed safely in a whin-bush. Freed from every tram- 
mel the animal careered at a great rate, and though 
partially stopped at one point, again galloped off, up 
a hill, in the direction of the house of the parish 
farrier, as if aware that he kepta salve for every- 
thing in the shape of horse sores. From the nature 
of the ground, itis not wonderful that the gig should 
have been upset, and even before this occurred, 
the viand were scattered about in every direction. At 
every little distance fragments of the pie flew off at 
a tangent; but the main body of the feast, along with 
the basket in which it was placed, was found pictur- 
esquely deposited on the top of a knoll, in a manner 
the owner is at a loss to account for, excepting on 
the supposition that ‘‘stotting out,” it had alighted 
on the back of some bird, and been indebted for its 
perch toa goodly pair of wings. What remained 
of it was found in strange company, being fanked by 
a qnartern loaf on one side, and a soap-box and a 
razor on the other; and the wags even add thata 
knot of urchins had gathered round, and seizing on 
what they considered a lawful prize, were giving an 
excellent proof that fingers were made betore forks. 
Be this as it may, the good people of Colvend were 
extremely kind, and assisted our friend to the utmost 
of their power in gathering together the wreck of 
his salt-water fortunes. — Dumfries Courier. 
anp ner Motuen.—It is not generally 
—_ that Lady Noel Byron and her daughter, the 
onourable Augusta Ada Noel Byron, have for 
some time been living most retired at Brighton. The 
Hon. Miss Byron, ‘‘sole daughter” of the departed 
oet, is now in her seventeenth year, and a young 
fady of considerable personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She will inherit the large fortune of her 
randfather, the late Sir Ralph Milbanke Noel, Bart. 
dy Byron is co-heir with the Hon. Nathaniel Cur- 
on, eldest son of Lord Scarsdale, of the Barony of 
Wentworth (by the writ 1529) now in abeyance, her 
Ladyship’s mother, tue late lady Milbanke, being 
the sister and co-heir of the late Viscount Went- 
worth, on whose death, April 17, 1815, the title of 
Viseout Wentworth became extinct, but the Barony 
of Wentworth fell into abeyance between the heirs 
of the two sisters. — World of Fasiion. 


New American Packet Ships.—We have been 
much gratified by a visit to the HUNTSVILLE, a new 
American packet-ship, now lying in George’s Dock. 
This vessel, which has been built in New York, is 
one of the most splendid specimens of naval archi- 
tecture, which even in these days of improvement, 
have visited our poit.. Her cabin in fitted up in the 
most elegant and approved style, comprising in its 
furniture and adornments, almost every thing that 
can charm the eye or amuse the fancy. The cabins 
of the American packet-ships have long been re- 
markable for their elegance and superiority over 
those of British construction. ‘This is owing, not 
so much perhaps to the style of the workmanship, 
(although in this the Americans appear to be unri- 
valled) as in the materials, which the forests of Ame- 
rica furnish duty free to the hands of the mechanic. 
These consist of the maple, satin-wood, roseweod, 
root of ash, mahogany, and other ornamental woods, 
which are polished and inlaid with the atmost skill 
and beauty. The descent to the cabins from the main 
decks is by two or three steps only, the quarter-deck 
being raised several feet, an arrangement which ad- 
mits of a window or port in each state-room, an ob- 
fect long desired by passengers. We may mention, 
as a specimen of the elegance of the vessel’s furniture, 
that the handles of the cabins and state-rooms are all 
of cut chrystal, and that the joints, hinges, &c. of the 
doors are of plated silver. She is commanded by 
Capt. Stoddard, a seaman of considerable experience 
in maratime affairs, and of the most courteous and 
gentlemanly manners. The Creole, which sailed 
trom this port on Monday last, belongs to the same 
proprietors, and is fitted up in the same style of ele- 
yance.—Liverpool Chronicle. 


Loss of Ships..—From an examination of Lloyd’s 
lists, from the year 1793 tothe commencement of 
1829, it has appeared that the number of British 
vessels alone Jost during that period amounted on an 
average, to no less than one and a hall daily. We 
learn from Moreau’s tables that the number of mer- 
chant vessels employed at one time in the navigation 
of England and Scotland amounts to about 20,000 
having, one with another, a burthen of 120 tons. 
Out of 551 ships of the royal navy of England lost 
to the country during the period above mentioned, 
only 160 were taken or destroyed by the enemy; the 
rest having either stranded or foundered, or having 
been burnt by accident; @ striking proof that the dan- 
gers of naval warfare, however great, may be far ex- 
ceeded by the storm, the hurricane, the shoal, and 
all the other perils of the deep. During the last 
great war in Europe, 82 British Ships of the line 
went down to the bottom in the space of 22 years, 
besides 70 50 gun ships, 86 Irigaies, and a number 
of smaller vessels, ‘The navies of the other Euro- 
pean powers, France, Holland, Spain, and Denmark, 
were almost annihilated during (ke same period; so 
that the aggregate of their losses must lave many 
times exceeded that of the kingdom of Great Britain. 
‘These numbers, we believe, very far exceeded what 
most people would have supposed. ‘To this immense 
loss of ships of war and of commerce, the imagina- 

Ob must be left to supply the incalculable amount 


of wealth swallowed up with them, and the thousands 
of human beings who thus found a watery grave. 


SELECT POETRY 


From ithe New York Constellation. 


RULES FOR BUYING AND BURNING ANTHRACITE 
COAL—Done into verse. 


The kinds are various; from different mines 
They come, Schuylkill, Lehigh and Lackawan. 
You who would buy, beware of cheatery, 

Not that a man. because he deals in coals, 
Has e’era soul the darker for his trade; 

But there are dealers in all sorts of goods, 
Who show a strange desire to rid tiemselves, 
With all convenient haste, of a bad article. 


Now in regard to coals, ’clept anthracite, 
Would you distinguish "tween the good and bad, 
Examine well their various characters, 
External and internal—all the marks 

Ot fracture, texture, hue, and countenance, 
Where’er you meet the dark and glossy hue, 
With ever and anon a changeful teint, 

From black to green, from green to varying red, 
According as the light from different points 
Upon its surface fails; look twice—nay, thrice 
Upon that sort of coal, before you buy. 

"Tis not the fair outside, ’tis not the tace, 
That's most attractive to th’ unpractised eye, 
That indicates the greatest warmth of heart. 


Ilowe’er, decide not yet; but further test 

And clo-er give: for as you crack a nut, 
Almoud or cocoa, walnut or peccan, 

So must you likewise crack each mass of coal, 
Then note the fracture well. If it doth break 
With surface crude, and having many points; 
Or show a heart with intermingled slate, 

Or aught of stony mixture hard and rough, 
Or, brittle, into thousand pieces flies: 

Keject it promptly—look not on it twice. 


Would you by colour choose, mark what I say: 
The coal of pale black hue and lustre dim, is best. 
Would you by surface chocse, select the smooth 
And regular. But if on texture most 

You would depend, the softer kind is best, 

That breaks rot rough, nor into atoms flies. 

But as the pudding’s proof in eating is, 

So in the burning is the fuel’s test. 

If then, perchance, these rules of buying have 
Unheeded past, the fire must try the coals. 


If they from morn to night in kindling take; 

Or if, to make them burn, require more wood, 
Of oak or pine; or coals froin charring made ; 
Or else bituminous, from Liverpool 

Or Nova Scotia brought ; than would suffice 
To burn alone, then you may straight conclude 
Your anthracite is bad—your bargain bad—- 
And look the sharper out when next you buy. 


Again, if, when your coals ignited are, 

They raise no flame but what is faint and blue, 
And sometimes with a smell sulphureous charged : 
Conclude they're bad, and fit for fuel there, 

And there alone, where brimstone most is used. 
Or if with ashes white the pan is strewed 

Or from the coals, when fire is first applied, 
With angry snapping, constant scales tly off, 
And spread the carpet o’er, the tidy wife 
Provoking sharp: conclude your bargain’s bad, 
And of such truck resolve to buy no more. 


But if your coals a quick ignition take ; 
And, being lighted, show a lambent flame 

Of yellow, orange, or rose-coloured tint, 

Still playing calm and geutle o’er the surface, 
Like smiles upon the cheerful face serene ; 
And if the ashes prove, instead of white, 

A reddish brown ; soft, fine, impalpable ; 
Aud if the fire, once lit, continue long, 
Glowing and lively, sending forth the heat; 
The coal is good, and fit to warm the hearths 
Of honest men. Make haste tu purchase more, 
If more there be, and you are not supplied. 


But coals, e’en of the best, are valueless 
Without the needful in burning them. 

*Tis all in knowing how, and usiug well 

That which you knew. A man of careless turn, 
Who leaves an open door on winter's day, 

Or on the floor his hat or coat doth hang 

When there's a pegin sight; a slipshod dame, 
Who never puts herself or house to rights; 
These, aud the like, should eschew aathracite, 
And live in cold and smoke; for never one, 
With heedless habits formed and fixed, could give 
The needed care for burning authracite. 


First of the grate; it should be broad and deep, 
Not having great extent from front to back ; 
With bars so apt and skilfully arranged 

As best will let air in, and Jet heat out. 

Avoid 4 shallow grate ; "tis only fit 

For coal bituminecus, and will not do 

For anthracite ; which loves a depth of bed, 
Coal above coal, each other giving warmth, 
The coal above unto the coal below; 

And all inunion sending it from forth 

The glowing mass, to warm and cheer the room. 


Next of the coal: the size demands your care, 

Beware of each extreme—of masses large 

As sable head of Ethiopian ; 

Aud the reverse, of particles too small 

To keep their rightful place within the grate. 

A medium size is best; size, at most, 

Not larger than the egg of that wise bird, 

But slandered fowl, whose timely poise saved Rome; 
Nor smaller ever than Dame Partlet’s egg, 


Next how to light your fire; ‘tis easy quite 
To those who have the skill, together with 

All proper requisites. First in the grate 

Dry shavings put, gleaned from the carpenter; 
Or else waste paper, more Convenient still. 


You'll find some flaming chronicle is best, 
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H®bdominal or daily, matters not— 

Some paper glowing hot with politics, 

Aud most combustible. Next after this 

Small bits of wood well dried, cedar or pine, 

And charcoal foliowing both. Apply your match, 
Or taper underneath; and soon the whole 

Shall crackle with the fire. Now js the time 
Toadd your anthracite. With carefal hand 
Each cval dispose; the smaller at the front, 

The larger back. Thus to the topmost bar 

The grate filled fairly up, slope gently back 

The rising pile, until the bighest coals 

Reach to the chimney’s throat. This being done, 
Last put your blower up; the rushing air, 

‘The merry snick’ring coal shall music give, 

Unto the practised ear more pleasant far 

On a keen wintry morn, than clarion’s note, 
Trombone or flute, organ or viol’s sound. 


But keep you not too long your blower up. 

"Tis waste of comfort, waste of coal; the heat 
Meanwhile ascending to the chimney’s top, 

Is lost on thankless air. Soon as the flame, 
Arising from the Anthracite, begins 

Merrily to play upon its surface, 

The blower suatch away ; its work is done. 


Ignited once, long time the glowing mass 
Shall burn, if busy meddlers there be none, 
To mend and mar, and poke, and put it out. 
Beware of pokers—they of flesh and blood— 
Nor on theiriron namesake let them lay 

A hand. If otherwise, forth snatching it, 
Spare not, through fear of law, th’ offender's head: 
No jury in the land, with conscience clear, 
And aught of skill in burning anthracite, 
Could damage give. ‘The poker useful is, 
And so’s the lancet in a skilful hand; 

But not the pointed steel; noriron blunt 
Should ever into careless fingers fall: 

As that will put life out, so this the fire. 


But when the fire grows dim, with ashes choked, 
And ye would give it life and breath anew, 
Then use the poker—not as diggers use 

A crow t unearth the stones, or cook maids stir 
With rude unsparing hand the smoking mush— 
But geutly from beneath the dying mass 

Let out the smoth'ring cause. Admit the air, 
Each coal remaining to its fellow coal 

In station as before. ill up the grate, 

If need there be, withcoals anew ; and soon 
Returning breath shall raise to its first glow 
The redd’ning mass; and warinth again is yours. 


THE MISSIONARY. 


My soul is not at rest. There comes a strange 

And secret whisper to my spirit, like 

A dream of night, that tells me Lam on 

Euchanted ground. Why live [here? The vows 

Of God are on me, and | may not stop 

To play with earthly shadows, or pluck earthly flowers, 
Till lI my work have done, and rendered up 

Account. The voice of my departed Lord, 

* Ge teach all nations,” from the eastern world 

Comes on the night air, and awakes my ear. 


And I will go! I may not longer doubt 
To give up friends, and home, and idol hopes, 
And every tender tie that binds my heart 
To thee, my country. Why should I regard 
Earths little store of borrowed sweet? I sure 
Have had enough of bitter in my cup 
To shew that never was it His design 
Who placed me here, that I should live at ease, 
Or drink at pleasure’s fountain. Henceforth, then, 
It matters not if storm or sunshine be 
My earthiy lot—bitter or sweet my cup; 
lonly pray, God fit ine for the work, 
God make me holy, and my spirit nerve 
For the stern hour of strife. Let me but know 
There is an arm unseen that holds me up, 
An eye that kindly watches all my path 
Till Ll my weary pilgrimage have done— 
Let me but know I| have a friend that waits 
To welcome me to glory, and I joy 
To tread the dark and death fraught wilderness. 


And when I come to stretch me for the last, 
In unattended agony, beneath 
The cocoa’s shabe, or lift my dying eyes 
From Afric’s burning sand, it wiil be sweet 
That I have toiled for other worlds than this, 
I kuow | shall feel happier than to die 
On softer bed. And if L should reach heaven, 
If one that bath so deeply, darkly sinned, 
If one whom ruin and revolt have held 
With such a fearful grasp, if one for whom 
Satan hath struggled, as he hath for me, 
Should ever reach that blessed shore, O how 
This heart will flame with gratitude and love; 
And through the ages of eternal years 
Thus saved, my spirit never shall repent 
That toil and suffering once were mine below. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 4th instant, by B. W. Richards, 
Esq. Mayor, Mr. STEPHEN PHIPPS, Merchant, to Miss 
ELIZA BIRD, all of this city. 

Ou Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Delancy, Mr. 
WM. CLIFFTON BRIDGES, to Miss MARY JACKSON, 
eldest daughter of Mr, Charles Harper, both of this city, 

Ou Thursday evening, 4th instant, by the Right Rev. 
Bishop White, the Honorable CHARLES 8. COXE, to 
Miss ANN M. BRINTON, daughter of the late John H. 
Brinton, Esq. 

On Thursday, in Friends’ Meeting House, Mulberry 
street, JOB R. ‘TYSON, to ELEANOR, daughter of Thos. 
P. Cope, all of this city. : 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Joseph Rusling, Mr. 
GEORGE B. STOCKHAM, of this city, to Miss MARGA- 
TT B. daughter of John O'Neall, Esq. of Charleston, 

On the 4th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JOHN COLLIER, to Miss MARIA N. SWAIN, Also, by 
the same, Mr. JOHN G. MESSENGER, to Miss SARAH 
ANN PIERCE. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. J. Holdich, Mr. THOMAS 
BINGHAM, to Miss ELIZABETH DOWNING, both of 
this city. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, JACOB OTT, 
Esq. of New Orleans, to Mise MARY, third daughter of 
Dennis Kelly. E-q. of Haverford, Delaware county. 

On Thursday evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. J. L.Grant, 
Mr. CHARLES GRIMMONS, to Miss SABRA H. BUCK, 
all of this city. | 


At Baltimore, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 


Kurtz, Mr. GEORGE HORN, of Philadelphia, to Misg 
SOPHIA REPPART, of Baltimore. 

On Thursday evening, the 26th ult. at Lumberton, N. J, 
by Richard Ayre, Esq. Mr. JOSEPH C. MORGAN, mer. 
chant, of Camden, to Miss MARGARET BROWNING, of 
Philadelpma. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. E.S. Ely, Mr. EBENEZER 
B. SANDS, to Miss JANE, daughter of Captain Joseph 
Robinson, all of this city. 

On the 3d instant, in Trenton, N. J. by Robert M‘Neely, 
Esq. Mayor, Mr. JOSEPH GASKILL, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss MARY C. SKIRM, of Notiingham, 

On Wednesday, 3d instant, by the Rev. E, 8. Ely, Mr. 
JOHN C. HENRY, to Miss MATILDA HELWICK, all 
of this city. 

In Franklin county, N C. on the 10th ulttimo, Mr. H. L, 
JASPER, to Miss FRANCES RABOTEAU, daughter of 
Jobn 8S. Raboteau, Esq. all of Franklin. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. 8. G. Winchester, 
JACOB CLARKSON, to ELIZABETH G. daughter of Mr, 
James Crowell, all of this city. 


Ou Thursday afternoon, 4th inst. by Lyntord Lardner, § 


Esq. JAMES W SALTER, M. D. to Miss CAROLINE 
LOUISA, eldest daughter of Joseph Pyle, Esq. all of Low. 
er Dublin. 

In New York, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr, 
Cox, HENRY W. TAYLOR, Esq. of Canandaigua, (New 
York) to MARTHA CALDWELL, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Masters, Esq. of that city. 

On Saturday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Medcaff, Mr, 
JACOB FRICK, Jr. of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
THERESA ELVILLE, of Salem, New Jersey. 

On the 27th ult. by the Rev. Wim. Cooper, Mr. ROBERT 
to Miss CATHERINE STUART, all of Phila- 

elphia. 

On the 29th inst. by the same, Mr. HENRY MILLER, 
to Miss CATHERINE A. VOLLUM, all of Philadelphia, 

Ou Tuesday eveniug, by the Rev Dr. Skimner, Mr, 
ROBERT BROWN, to Miss JANE MAIR, both of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev, Dr. Mead, 
Mr. PENNROSE FELL, to Miss MARY JANE ROBIN. 
SON, of this city. 


DIED. 


On Friday, 5th inst. Mrs. SARAH DOW, in the 734 
year of her age. 

On Thursday afternoon, 4th inst. ROBERT CLAY, son 
of Johu Francis, aged 12 years. 

On ‘Tuesday morning, after a long and painful illness, 
Dr. GEORGE GILLASSPY, of this city. 

On Saturday morning, of cholera, MARTIN NELSON, 
son of Charles Emory, aged 9 years; and on Sunday morn- 
ing, after an illness of 5 hours, CHARLES EMORY, aged 
years. 

At Cheltenham, | wrx in the 48th year of his age, 
WILLIAM SELKIRK, of Birmingham, father of John 
Selkirk, of this city. 

On Sunday morning, 7th instant, JAMES MICHAEL 
JOHNSTON, infant son of James Johnston. 

On Thursday night, 4th inst. after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness, the Rev. JOHN GLENDY, aged 77 years, 
formerly Pastor of the 2d Presbyterian Church, of Balti- 
more, where he will be long remembered with affection- 
ate regard for his many virtues. 

On Friday, WILLIAM BILLS, in the 47th year of his 
age. 

in Smithfield, on Sunday evening, after a severe illness 
of two weeks, Miss REBECCA HUTCHINSON, daughter 
of the late Captain John Hutchinson, of Bristol Borough. 
‘ re Para, on the 10th September, Mr. LENOX, of Phila- 

elphia. 

At English Kills, Newton, L. I. on the 27th ultimo, of 
cholera, Mr CHARLES JOHNSON, aged about 50 years; 
also his wife, ABBY JOHNSON, aged about 30, and his 
eldest daughter, CORNELIA JOHNSON, aged about 16. 
They all died in the space of ten hours, and were interred 
in one grave. 

Was lost from on board of the brig Mary. of Philadel- 
phia, on the 28th Sept. 1832, GEO. PRESCOTT, a native 
of New Castle, in the State of New Hampshire. 

Suddenly, on Sunday evening, 7th inst. in the 55th year 
of his age, Mr. WILLIAM THOMPSON : 

On Monday morning. JOHN W. son of Wm, Bishop, in 
the 34th year of his age. 

At Easton, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, 26th Sept. 
MARY FRANCES LORRAIN, second daughter of the 
late John Lorrain, formerly merchant of this eity. 

On Tuesday evening, Miss BETSY PARKER. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. JOHN B. FARRELL. 

On the 25th ult. at the residence of her son, Mr. Renben 
B. Carlley, near the mouth of the Monococy, Md. Mrs. 
REBECCA CARLLEY, aged eighty years on the day of 
her death. ’ 

On the morning of the 10th inst in the 29th year of his 
age, EV\WAKD BETTLE, of this city. 
© On Tuesday, 9th inst. JOHN, son of Wm. Abel, aged 4 
years and 9 months. 

On the lith inst. DAVID, son of David Lake, Jr. aged 
10 months. Christ says, * Suffer little children to come 
upto to me for such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

On Thursday morning, 11th inst Mr. THOMAS WIT- 
HiAM, aged 45 years. 
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